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66 OE unto you when all men shall speak well of you,” 
says the Gospel; but as this warning was addressed 
to mankind it can have little application to inanimate 

things, such as our monthly publication Topical Architecture, 
concerning which subscribers certainly express their approval 
without apparent reservation. Still, the support this under- 
taking already receives is far from being as liberal as it really 
deserves, and we once more bring the matter to the attention 
of our readers with the reminder that the publication deserves 
wider circulation and support, and that its subscription price is 
so small that it does not require a very great stretching of the 
instinct of generosity for an architect or draughtsman to take 
his part in codperating in the maintenance and growth of the 
periodical. 





E speak of this matter now because this important under- 

taking consists in two distinct features, with one of 

which, the publication of Zopical Architecture as a 
monthly periodical, our readers are already familiar. It is 
evident to even the least thoughtful that, as there are a variety 
of individual tastes to be considered, a periodical must furnish 
a reasonable amount of differing matter, so as to give some 
proof that the editor at least realizes this condition of things, 
and is making some effort to cope with it and offer a fair 
amount of provender to satisfy each craving appetite. It is 
equally evident that, conducted in this way, the accretion of 
a considerable number of examples illustrating a given Topic 
must be slow, and the publication of that particular series must 
extend over several years. Now, as the real value of any 
classification lies in the fact that it shall be fairly numerous, 
representative and complete, it is evident that it may be several, 
and in some cases many, years before any of the several Topics 
begun in the monthly periodical are brought to a term and be 
ready for binding. ‘To meet this difficulty, our scheme of pub- 
lication of Zopical Architecture is unusual and ambitious, and, 
as we say, consists in two parts. ‘The second part of the under- 
taking consists in issuing contemporaneously with the monthly 
complete volumes of architectural illustrations, prepared and 
classified after the manner typified in the monthly publication, 
but, at first, no part of which has been (or will be) published 
in the monthly periodical. The first of these independent 
volumes in the “ Zopical Architecture Library” is published 
to-day, and is the occasion of our making this explanation. 
The volume illustrates Italian Renaissance Doorways. 





UR scheme of publication is carefully prepared, is consistent 
in all its parts, and thoroughly practicable, if only it 
receives from the profession the generous support it de- 

On this head we have little fear, for it is a fact beyond 
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peradventure that any architect who at the end of, say, ten 
years shall find on his shelves forty or fifty volumes of the 
“ Topical Architecture Library” will at that time admit that 
these volumes form the most useful and oftenest consulted 
portion of his working library, and that he has secured them 
at a very reasonable price. Should any purchaser have pro- 
cured every volume published, he would doubtless find that for 
some of them he had little, perhaps no, use; but in all prob- 
ability he could truthfully make a similar statement regarding 
other books in his collection. The scheme of publication is 
good and thorough, but it is a scheme whose perfect operation 
depends on the generous support the profession is willing to 
give it, particularly in its early years, while it is establishing 
its own reputation; and this generous support we ask — and 
we mean “generous” in the sense that it may be given by 
some in the spirit of contributing to the establishment of a deserv- 
ing undertaking rather than in the spirit of exacting in each 
case a guid pre quo. For the preparation of these volumes we 
have the promise of the support of the architectural schools 
and of the custodians of architectural libraries. It only remains, 
then, for each individual architect to join in this codperative 
undertaking by pestventite. the volumes as shuns appear. 


| HE seemingly approaching collapse of the steel-workers’ 

strike, through the refusal of the union men themselves to 

obey the orders of their elected officers, suggests some in- 
teresting reflections. One of the elements in the present situa- 
tion, which is not commented upon in the newspapers, but 
which private observers have probably noted, is that, immedi- 
ately after the interview of the labor-leaders with the financial 
head of the United States Steel Company, in New York, a 
quarrel broke out between the leaders, the result of which was 
that the vice-president of the union is said to have gone to the 
Illinois members, and to have encouraged them to resist 
the order to strike. It will be remembered that, according 
to the first accounts of the interview between the moneyed man 
of the steel trust and the president of the union, the senti- 
ments of the latter, without any very apparent cause, seemed to 
change frem a portentous gloom to a feeling of great cheerful- 
ness in regard to the prospects of the “‘ toilers”; and it was 
not until the discontent of the other union officials began to 
take practical form that clouds appeared on the bright horizon. 
Of course, we do not mean to suggest that anything but legiti- 
mate argument has entered into the present discussion; but the 
thought that a corporation which pays its president a salary of 
eight hundred thousand dollars a year can afford to purchase, 
with a bribe which would amount to a reasonable fortune, the 
favor or the treachery of an influential labor-leader, is sure to 
occur to the persons most interested, and, in future, is likely 
to interfere materially with the blind obedience which such 
leaders have hitherto been able, in general, to command. 
Meanwhile, the defeated and desperate tyrants of the unions 
seem to have made up their minds to draw attention away 
from their discomfiture by rioting, and it is probable that a few 
days or weeks of violence will close the scene. 





OW that the Steel Corporation seems likely not only to de- 
N feat the union-leaders, but practically to break up the union 
itself, the public will be anxious to see what use it will 
make of its victory. According to our friends the Socialist 
professors, it will at once proceed to grind down its workmen 
to the starvation point, oppressing and crushing them until 
another beneficent union arises to save them. In practice, 
however, we venture to believe that every good man now em- 
ployed by the Corporation will continue to be employed, so 
long as business warrants, at wages as satisfactory as those 
which he now receives, while the best and most willing ones 
will be better paid than they have ever been, or than the union 
would ever permit them to be; while thousands of men, not 
connected with the strike, will rejoice at being relieved from 
the heavy tax, amounting, in the present case, to ten or fifteen 
per cent of their wages, which they have had to pay to support 
a strike begun and continued to advance the interest of a few 
selfish and ambitious leaders. It is well known that the ex- 
ample of the Carnegie works has had much influence ia shaping 
the course which the managers of the Steel Corporation propose 
to follow; and if they should adopt, later, Mr. Carnegie’s rule 
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of making every workman of conspicuous zeal and ability a 
stockholder in the Corporation, the effect might ultimately be to 
revolutionize industrial conditions in this country. 





E have received from a responsible correspondent a copy 
of the following letter, received by his firm in reply to 
an inquiry. As the letter is of interest to all architects, 

and, possibly, also to Mr. Carnegie and his advisers, we repro- 
duce it without comment, and without charge for advertising 
the enterprising parties concerned. 


* PORTSMOUTH, O., August 10, 1901. 

“* Gentlemen, — Your letter to ‘Secretary Library Trustees’ 
“has been handed to me, and replying wish to state that only 
“recently have I secured a donation of $50,000 from Mr. 
“Carnegie for a Library (see enclosed Blade, of which paper 
“JT am an attaché). The offer has been accepted and Com- 
“mittee appointed to select site, etc. I am Chairman of 
“Committee and in addition to my work on the Daily Blade 
‘conduct an information bureau. In order to become a patron 
“of the Bureau and receive all information pertaining to the 
“ Library, as also the new High School and Court House it is 
“ proposed to build here, as also all other news-matter pertain- 
“ing to projected public building, it will be necessary for you 
“to remit me $25. You will see that I have some good refer- 
“ences, and refer also to Major Banks and daily papers. I 
“deal in information such as you want now and will want 
“Jater. Upon receipt of draft I will send you names of Com- 
“mittee, size of site when selected, date of opening of bids, 
“etc., also members of School Board, County Commissioners 
“and Council, and agree to keep you advised of all steps 
“‘taken with reference to public and large private buildings for 
“one year from date. Will cheerfully give you any informa- 
“tion in my power, and advise you by mail or wire of action 
“taken. Being on the Committee and being on the daily 
“paper, I am in a position to supply you with such information 
“as will be early and of value, and trust you will see the ad- 
“vantage of placing your name with me. Please let me have 
“an early reply, and I will at once give you such information 
‘“‘as I have, and will try and give you such as you may want, 
“answering any question pertaining to the proposed buildings. 
“This will be of considerable value to you and much cheaper 
“than a visit. When it is necessary, should it be so, that you 
“should come, I will wire you. Library has been accepted, but 
“no site has been selected, plans drawn or any arrangement 
“made for such. All that will be done within a few weeks. 

“ (Signed) H. A. Lorpera.” 





T is a satisfaction to see that the people who live on the 
banks of the Passaic have so far waked up to its objection- 
able properties that a public meeting was held the other 

day in Newark, for the purpose of demanding an extra session 
of the Legislature to deal with the trouble. Why the Passaic 
should smell any worse now than it did during the regular 
session of the Legislature is not explained, and it is likely that 
the inhabitants of the inland towns will object to sharing the 
expense of an extra session, to gratify the sudden haste of 
the people of Passaic, Paterson and Newark, who have been 
contentedly snitfing the odors of the stream, and adding new 
foulness to it, for forty years ; but, even if the matter is delayed 
until the next regular session, it will be an advantage to have 
had it discussed. ‘Those who have compared the appearance of 
a stream like the Passaic when it enters a manufacturing town 
with that which it presents when it comes out will not be 
deeply grieved to learn that some of the manufacturers of 
Newark, who certainly did not establish themselves on the 
bank of the river for the purpose of purifying it, find that their 
enterprising brethren farther up the stream have succeeded in 
defiling it to such an extent that the water cannot be used even 
in the pumps and tanks of the factories below; and the 
Newark manufacturers are obliged to buy fresh water for their 
processes, 


VIDENTLY, the remedy for all this is to prohibit at once 
all pollution of the river, by the discharge into it of sew- 
age, factory wastes, or anything else but filtered and puri- 

fied water. That it is perfectly practicable to do this is shown 
by the experience of England within the past thirty years, and 
it is shown more clearly every day that such prohibition will, 
in the end, be profitable to the community, by enforcing the 
saving and utilization of valuable material. Whether city 






sewage can be utilized with direct profit is a question te which 
engineers give varying answers. It is certain that the sewage 
of some cities is a source of income to them, while that of 
others is disposed of at a loss; but the methods of utilization 
are undergoing constant improvement, and the cities on the 
Passaic are favorably situated for applying them. As for 
the factories, which present the greatest difficulty in utilization- 
schemes, through the poisonous chemicals which they add to 
wastes which would otherwise be available for agriculture, 
there would be no real hardship in requiring the immediate 
suspension of the discharge of such chemical substances. ‘The 
modern science of applied chemistry is quite adequate to the 
task of devising processes for saving, or reducing to inert com- 
pounds, any chemicals used in manufacturing, and it would 
probably be’ profitable in the end, even to the manufacturers 
themselves, to compel the application of such processes. 





HE noted publishing-house of Seemann & Co., of Leipsic, 
recently invited competitive designs for ‘ modern fronts,” 
announcing that the prizes would be awarded by a jury 

consisting of Professors Haupt, of Hanover, and Licht, of 
Leipsic, and Herr March, of Charlottenburg. ‘Fhe competi- 
tion .was divided into three sections, one to be devoted to 
designs for a front ten metres wide, the second to one twelve 
metres wide, and the third to one sixteen metres wide. A first 
prize of two hundred dollars and a second prize of seventy- 
five dollars were offered in the first section, and a first prize of 
two hundred and fifty dollars ‘in each of the others, with a 
second prize of one hundred dollars in the second section, and 
of one hundred and twenty-five dollars in the third. Five 
hundred and eighty designs were sent in response to the invita- 
tion, and the prizes were duly awarded, two additional designs 
in each section being recommended for purchase. The list of 
names of the winners does not contain any of great distinction, 
but Gerhard Welzel, of Munich, who took the first prize in the 
second section, and whose design in the third section was first 
recommended for purchase, seems to be on the road, at least, 
to professional honors. 





OME very interesting statistics of strikes in France during 
N the year 1900 are contained in a report drawn up by 
M. Arthur Fontaine, Director of the Statistical Department 
of the Ministry of Commerce. It may be observed that 
M. Millerand, the Minister of Commerce, is known as a So- 
cialist of the most enlightened type, so that an official report 
from his Ministry could not be accused of favoring the “ bour- 
geois” side, even if there were any reason for questioning 
M. Fontaine’s careful figures. According to these, there were, 
in 1900, nine hundred and two strikes, or nearly three times 
the average annual number. About one hundred and eighty 
thousand people struck for higher wages, and lost three and 
three-quarter million days’ wages in consequence, while only 
thirty-eight thousand obtained the increased wages that they 
asked for. Ninety-two thousand more obtained a little in- 
crease, but less than they demanded, the question having been 
settled by compromise. There is an excellent law in France, 
providing for voluntary arbitration, and twenty-six per cent of 
the strikes were settled by such arbitration. As usual in 
strikes, a large number of persons willing and anxious to work 
were prevented from doing so by their fellow-workmen, and it 
is estimated that these people were thus deprived of more than 
one million days’ wages, which they could have earned if they 
had been permitted to work. The general deductions drawn 
from the figures are that, in 1900, only twenty-three per cent 
of the strikes were successful, while more than thirty-seven per 
cent totally failed; and, in the others, a compromise was only 
reached after a long struggle, which left both parties much 
poorer than when they began it. It is singular that in France, 
which is fortunate in possessing a particularly sensible and con- 
servative population, the fashion of strikes should have spread 
so rapidly, and the French themselves explain the phenomenon 
by attributing it to the new laws favoring the association of 
workmen for benevolent purposes, the adoption of which has 
immediately been followed by a great increase in labor troubles. 
To people more experienced in union ways this explanation 
will seem quite sufficient, as it has long been a common artifice 
in this country for the wily conspirators who make their living 
out of the unions to begin operations, in manufacturing com- 
munities where no unions exist, by sending an agent to propose 
the formation of societies for literary enjoyment, or mutual im- 
provement, which are soon converted into full-fledged unions, 
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THE POLICLINICO UMBERTO I, ROME. 


MONG the many notable modern works that are 
_now in process of erection in Italy, the “ Poli- 
clinico,” situated in a charming position in Rome, 
may be held to be one of the first in importance 
and usefulness. In this building is being realized 
the fervid hope of Guido Baccelli, a Roman phy- 
sician and statesman of international fame. He has desired through 
the uniting in one large enclosure of the Roman hospitals, clinics and 
also lodgings for students, to leave to the Italian School of Medicine 
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a locality for the development of medical science that probably would 
not be surpassed in any other country. 

The design is by the architect Giulio Podesti, but the work is 
being carried on under the direction of a commission appointed by 
the Government, who relieved the city of the expenses of this work 
at an early stage. The ground, quadrilateral in form, covers an 
area of 50,000 square feet, of which 12,500 square feet are cov- 
ered by buildings, and the site has been surrounded by a street 100 
feet wide lined with trees. : 

The front, which is on a level and measures 1,840 feet, is enclosed 
by a wire railing mounted on a stone base; the other sides, owing 
to a difference of level with the street, by stone walls, which, in the 
vicinity of the buildings for infectious diseases rise to a height of 
20 feet above the street-level. Along the front have been erected 
seven buildings connected by galleries. In the centre is the building 
for the administration, which has a frontage of 230 feet. This 
administration-building is connected with all the other buildings 
by covered galleries. The cases presented are received here, 
examined and allotted to the proper ward. The upper floor is 
occupied by sleeping and living rooms for the nurses. 

In facing the ground, to the right are seen the three buildings for 
the medical clinics, and to the left those of the surgical clinics. 
Parallel with, and lying 65 feet behind the front row of buildings, 
is placed a row of isolated-ward buildings. This row is broken in the 
centre by a large open court whose level is dropped to that of 
the cellars. The kitchen and hydropathic establishment is built 
here; from this court an open road leads to the rear street and 
serves for the transportation of goods for consumption. 

Other general isolated wards are placed behind this court in form 
of a semicircle. 

Entirely detached from the main grounds, and where the north 
or south wind predominates, is the obstetrical clinic with its accom- 
panying wards. In the most distant rear angle has been built the 
hospital for infectious diseases, consisting of a small office and three 
isolated wards. ‘These wards consist of one-story brick buildings 
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erected on brick columns, 3 feet high, with a sufficient space between 
them to admit of a free circulation of air underneath. ‘The plaster- 
ing, of a special composition, is on iron lathing and is coated with an 
antiseptic varnish. The plastering can be removed and renewed 
after a disinfection of the iron lathing, which is permanent, 





The general wards are built upon open galleries 25 feet high, and 
form a rear extension from their respective buildings ; these are com- 
posed of two floors with cellars. The upper floor contains three 
rooms with a single bed in each and another room with three beds ; 

















on the lower floor is placed a small kitchen, and the cellar is occupied 
by the steam-motor and ventilating-apparatus referred to later. 

‘The general wards measure 27’ x 65’, and are 23 feet high; they 
hold 18 beds arranged in couples along the side walls, and 
between each couple of beds is placed a window opening to the 
floor. The spacious attic above is occupied by the tanks for hot 
and cold water, for baths, etc. 

The communicating-galleries, which concentrate in the adminis- 
tration-building, consist of an underground passage which receives 
light and air from openings in the lateral walls, which project above 
the ground level, an open gallery for the ground floor, and a covered 
gallery for the upper floor, which is enclosed in glass, and is used for 
the transportation of patients to the different wards. 

Passing over many interesting and novel sanitary arrangements 
special attention can be given to the steam-plant for heating 
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and ventilation. Great merit is due to the architect, Signor 
Podesti, for the precision with which it responds to the require- 
ments of this large establishment. For economy and simplicity of 
service, a central plant of boilers and furnaces with a single chim- 
ney has been used. Through the chimney is carried off the sewer- 
gas collected from the sewer-pipes, which, in its passage through the 
smoke-stack, by an ingenious arrangement, is raised to a tempera- 
ture sufficient to destroy all infectious germs. The Root system has 
been adopted for the boilers, and the steam-pipes conducting the 
steam to the different buildings are enclosed in the Leroy isolating 
covering. 

The temperature in the wards is kept at 66°; in the baths, 72°; 
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kitchen, 60°; halls, 56°; offices, 64°; laboratories, 62° ; libraries, 
62°. Each building is supplied with a mechanical ventilator 
worked by a steam-motor receiving power from the central plant. 
The fresh air is received through small towers, 20 feet high, 
erected in the surrounding garden. The windows are protected 
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only by wire screening. Moller filters are placed at the base at 
the entrance of the subterranean pipes. The filtered air passes 
into a heating-chamber, where it is given the proper temperature 
as well as the needful humidity, and enters the rooms, such as the 
wards, on a centre line and at a height of 7 feet from the floor. 

















The vitiated air passes through openings in the side-walls placed 
alternatingly one near the floor and one near the ceiling, which con- 
duct it through passages built in the walls, these being concentrated 
in a chimney supplied with a suction-valve. 

For the wards has been calculated a renovation of 7,650 cubic 
feet of air per hour, corresponding to 425 cubic feet of air for each 
bed. 

The lighting is done by electricity furnished by a city plant, with 
which the hospital is connected by means of underground wires. 

Of the $2,800,000 already expended, less than one-half was paid 
from the City Treasury, the Government assuming the balance of 
expenses, and with an additional sum of $1,200,000 the Policlinico 
can be finished. 

While the Government has made sacrifices in carrying to comple- 
tion this work, which, if left in its initiative state of municipal enter- 
prise, would have dragged through many years to an imperfect end, 
still it can be repeated that the inspirer and soul of the work 
has been Guido Baccelli, who with iron will and untiring energy has 
pushed the Policlinico to completion. JAMES GILMORE. 





VENTILATION BY ASPIRATION.! — III. 
So somperatare ai deductions in the books do not call for such a 


temperature difference even as 70 degrees and its correspond- 

ing pressure, but, for reasons appearing from the above discus- 
sion, it would seem a proper one, since in small work it assures suffi- 
cient power without an expense for fuel which may be relatively, 
but does not appear to be absolutely, great. Having assumed this 
temperature difference, and taking into account its effects in the light 
of the preceding considerations, it seemed to me there must be 
a law of heat-consumption in this process of ventilation showing 
especially its relation to the heating, notwithstanding the lack of 
precise formulas, and which could be recognized if an attempt was 
made to doit. After some study I have been able to discover and 
formulate this law, which is as follows : — 


1. Jn a system of ventilation where the increase of temperature of the 
air required to effect the aspirating movement is not less than the mari- 
mum difference between the temperature of the outer air and that to he 
maintained within the building, the quantity of heat used is uniform in 
rate and independent of external fluctuations of temperature, and 
includes warming the air to a comfortable degree, in addition to 
promoting the ventilation. 

2. In a system of ventilation by aspiration where the increase of 
temperature of the air required to effect the aspirating movement is not 
less than the maximum difference between the temperature of the outer 
air and that to be maintained within the building, the quantity of heat 
consumed in warming the fresh cold air to a temperature suitable for 
(he occupation of the building and that required to be added in the 
shaft to complete the aspirating movement are proportional in rate 


respectively to the difference between the inside and outside temperatures - 


and the difference between the inside temperature and that of the shaft, 
are inversely variable and are complements of each other, whose sum is 
constant for equal periods of time and independent of external fluctua- 
tions of te mperature. 


In other words, according to the first part of the law, the fuel-cost 
of ventilation for a summer day is the same as for the coldest day in 
winter when heating the air for comfort is superadded. So it would 
actually be in practice if our summer temperatures were not so high 
that all wimdows are kept open and artificial ventilation is thereby 
made unnecessary and superfluous. In climates where, in some build- 
ings, even in summer the windows are kept closed, this law must hold 
good throughout the entire year. These facts explain how all Ameri- 





* Continued from No. 1337, page 44. 


can authorities have entirely overlooked this law, and why, on the 
other hand, European writers have almost detected it. Thus Box 
fedition of 1876, p. 272] states the cost of fuel “for ventilating in 
summer to be the same as for heating in winter . . . in both cases 
the whole of the heat of the fuel is eventually given to the air in the 
chimney, the difference being that in winter the heated-air is caused 
to pass through the building and in summer it is not.”’ 

t will be seen later on that the law holds good in this climate for 
all times when windows must be closed, and that, according to the 
second part of the law, as the proportion of fuel for heating dimin- 
ishes that for ventilation increases, and vice versa. It must be borne 
in mind that the expression “heating ” here refers to the air alone ; 
it is limited to such partial heating of the air as will make it com- 
fortable to the occupants of a building, say to 70 degrees, and to such 
additional heating at the base of the chimney as will cause sufficient 
draught. The loss of heat through walls and windows is another 
matter, and to the fact that this loss is usually made up by heating 
the air much higher than would be required were there no such loss 
andthe confusion of ideas thereby involved is probably due the 
non-recognition of the law hitherto. 

The practical application of this law demands a division of the air- 
heating apparatus, or, rather, its duplication. But further discussion 
of the question will be made clearer by diagrams. Referring to 
Figure 1, kecping in mind the principles of the heated shaft, and 
putting aside for the moment all questions of comfort so that the 

, problem may be considered 

— TT solely as one of ventilation, 
i that is, the establishment and 
maintenance of a continuous 

regular movement of air in a 

definite course into and out of 

J [——~ the building by the aid of heat 








' ; applied at the base of an aspi- 
_j(l?”',, rating chimney, it is evident, 
ee ay ; according to the rules of 





physics, that this movement 
can only be secured by a cer- 
tain difference between the 
= * y outside temperature and that 
eee i, of the air in the shaft. If the 
— eae air is everywhere zero, and 70 
Jia, Segrees elevation is required 
to move the air at the desired 
ML 14 rate, then this difference must 
Fig. 1. be added to the temperature of 
the air when it passes from the 
room at zero and enters the shaft. So, too, if the air is everywhere 
at 70 degrees, the determined motion can only be secured by increas- 
ing its temperature by 70 degrees, so that the temperature in the 
shaft becomes 140 degrees. We will not take into account trifling 
variations of coefficients, because their effect is unimportant. Sub- 
stantially, the quantities of heat required for equal times are them- 
selves equal, no matter what the variations in the external temper- 
ature may be, a fact of the greatest importance, and always to be 
kept prominently in view. 
he above is, of course, only an ideal case. Suppose, now, that the 
air, instead of traversing the building at zero, be warmed to a 
comfortable degree before entering the rooms. ‘Tite resistances 
remain substantially as before, but the whole of the heat, that is, 70 
degrees, is given to the air at an earlier point in its course, a mere 
incident, having no weight as regards the ventilation. Again, if the 
entering air be above zero, then less than 70 degrees will be imparted 
by the heater in the fresh-air flue ; but since an elevation of 70 degrees 
is required to effect the aspiration, the remainder must be added at the 
base of the chimney, so that the temperature of the air in the latter 
will be 70 degrees higher than the outside air. If it is at 70 degrees 
outside, no heat is to be imparted to the entering air till it reaches the 
shaft, when its temperature 
—lT must be raised 70 degrees or to 
b 140 degrees as before. Inter- 
mediate temperatures demand 
corresponding quantities of 
heat ; as less is required at the 
inlet, more is called for at 
the outlet, and the reverse, 
but the total is always the 
same for the same times. Re- 
ferring to Figure 2, it will 
appear that sometimes the 
total heat must be imparted 
by a heater at 2, sometimes at 
h’, but at most times partly by 
both, in accordance with the 
law above given. The effect 
desired is precisely that which 
could be produced if we had 
only one heater divided into 
portable sections, which we 
could transfer from one heating-chamber to the other as indicated by 
the conditions. Thus, all the sections would be at work at one time, 
the quantity of heat emitted would be constant, and the only varia- 
tion would be in the points of emission. It is, of course, impracti- 
cable to moye the heater-sections back and forth in this way, but it 






































will be seen later that it is quite practicable to cause an equivalent 
effect by making parts of two heaters reciprocally active and inactive 
in any desired proportion, and that it can be done by one operation in 
the simplest manner. 

The building should be heated without regard to the ventilating- 
system and its specially assigned heaters. ‘This might be overlooked, 
or deemed unnecessary, but it must be clearly understood that heat- 
ing and ventilating are two distinct functions. The only reason for 
heating the building arises from its loss of heat through the cooling 
surfaces of windows and walls; a loss that is variable in the extreme, 
but one that has no relation to the ventilation. This process is de- 
signed, not at all for the purpose of warming, but simply to provide 
the oceupants of an inclosure with pure fresh air to breathe. Now, 
air at zero is just as good, nay, it is better, to breathe than air 
heated by any artificial process whatsoever. but, since cold air can- 
not be introduced into a building in this climate without being tem- 
pered to a degree conforming to general ideas of comfort, and 
especially since heat is requisite in this system to generate and main- 
tain a continuous movement of the air, we have to heat it somewhat. 
Moreover, there are usually long periods of time when buildings of 
this class are unoccupied, and the waste of a heating-system that is 
complexed and tangled up with the obscurities of ventilation as com- 
monly applied is necessarily colisiderable at such times, because-there 
is no need for expending fresh air, or rather the heat that it carries 
away, on the lifeless materials of which a building is composed. 
Therefore, let it be understood that although heat is consumed by 
the process of ventilating, it is strictly as an essential part of it, and 
not a part of the process of heating the building, and may be sus- 
pended altogether to save fuel when there are no occupants to be 
considered and provided for. As a concession to this principle, the 
building is to be warmed throughout by a system of direct radiation, 
locally distributed according to the exposure, and acting quite with- 
out regard to the ventilation, whether the latter is in operation or 
not, and neither system having power to affect or interfere with the 
other. 

I am sure the unreflecting common opinion is that ventilation by 
aspiration costs more in cold than in mild weather, notwithstanding 
that the heat required in the shaft is known to be little or nothing in 
winter, more in so-called heavy weather in spring and fall, and 
in summér — well, in this climate, that is not thought of at all. Yet, 
as already explained, the fact is that the heat required to effect the 
aspiration is uniform in rate regardless of the external temperature 
and the season of the year, while heating the air for comfort, more 
or less, is only an incident of the process of ventilation and has no 
effect on the rate of fuel-consumption. 

The application of this law shows that in every case where venti- 
lation by aspiration is employed, the chimney, air-ways and coal- 
consumption should be first determined from the assumed data of 
number of occupants and unit volume of fresh air to be provided per 
person. No extra allowance of fuel need be made for warming the 
fresh air. The losses of heat through walls and windows and of 
warm air by leakage should then be taken up and the heating- 
surfaces and fuel-expenditure be calculated separately. The total 
boiler-power is thus arrived at, and it will be evidently the same 
whether the building be heated by direct or indirect radiators, pro- 
vided that, if the ventilation be suspended in one case, it shall be in 
the other. For example, a school-house may be kept warm over 
night by a system of direct radiation, the heated shaft being shut off. 
Where the system is indirect, the air would be rotated while the 
shaft-valve was closed. The loss of heat and the equivalent fuel- 
consumption must evidently be the same in both cases. 

I confess that the fact of the fuel-cost of air-heating being always 
less that the fuel-cost of efficient aspirating power in the case of a 
heated and ventilated building, impregnable as it is, seems at first 
rather startling. We have become so habituated to what may be 
called the spontaneous, or natural, ventilation of a warm building, that 
we have even imagined there is such a thing as natural ventilation, 
forgetting that all such ventilation is an effect of true aspiration, 
and that, so far as warming the air is concerned, the warming for 
comfort is but a part of the process of aspiration. It is a conse- 
quence of these facts that the design of a ventilating-system should 
be based upon them, but no such instructions will be found in any 
text-book. On the contrary, it is the universal practice to design 
the heating first and tack on the details of the aspiration afterwards, 
paying no further regard to the work contributed by the heating to 
the aspiration than to supplement it by an indefinite provision for 
heat in the shaft “to be used at such times as may be necessary.” 

It is most important for all persons who design work involving 
principles whose application in practice has not yet taken a definite 
form to have the clearest ideas concerning them. ‘To confusion of 
ideas, and especially the custom of making the heating the chief 
part of a design and giving to the ventilation a subordinate place, 
must be attributed the present ignorance regarding the power, the 
limitations and the proper use of the heated shaft and the irregu- 
larity of the systems of which it is a moving-force. It has been 
largely employed in the State of Massachusetts, especially in public 
schools, where the inspectors never venture to make a test of the 
ventilation except on a cold winter day, at least not in any school- 
house for which the aspirating-system has been adopted in conse- 
quence of the official inspectors’ advice. They know by experience 
that in moderate cold, when it would seem, if ever, according to the 
popular view, abundant ventilation could be afforded, the air-move- 
ment is sluggish and the ventilation insufficient and below the stand- 
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ard, while there are many days in spring and autumn when the 
ventilation is hardly apparent at all, or at least far below the stand- 
ard fixed by the authorities. The reason for this is found in the 
small quantity of heat deemed sufficient to support the aspirating 
movement and in the shortness of the heated column, for most such 
examples are found to have the aspirating-coils at the level of the 
uppermost ceiling of the structure, and in some instances only a few 
feet below the outlet, while the power of the coils is ridiculously out 
of proportion to their duty. Such systems ought not to be called 
aspirating; they gave origin to the term, “ natural ventilation,” and 
they would best be classed under that head. All true aspirating 
sytems should be limited to those where the heated column is meas- 
ured by the extreme height of the chimney. The former only work 
well in cold weather when anything will work that has big enough 
flues, while the latter have an appropriate adjustment of means to 
ends, and hold their high rank through their systematic construction, 
designed to secure effective operation under any condition of weather. 
Freperick Tupor. 
[To be continued.] 





LABYRINTHS IN CRETE.! 


J HERE are -slands in the Mediterranean which may lay claim to 
greater natural beauties than Crete, but none ranks higher in 
myth, legend and romance. Poets, painters and historians 
have culled some of their finest themes among its fertile plains and 
noble mountains, and recent archeological research points to it as 
the cradle of religion, law and art in ancient Greece. It behoves the 
amateur to walk warily amid the multitude of contentious theories 
which lie in kaleidoscopic variety across the path of even the 
most casual traveller. Famed in classic days for the labyrinth 
wherein dwelt the monster Minotaur, to whom the Athenians of old 
paid their annual tribute of living victims, the island is itself a 
labyrinth of puzzling paradoxes. The legendary birthplace of 
Zeus and the dwelling of Minos, that celebrated ruler who 
received his laws direct from his father, the king of all the gods, 
the tales of the Minotaur, Dedalus, Theseus and Ariadne proclaim 
its mystical past: its subsequent submission to Athens, followed by 
500 years of Roman supremacy, an early conquest by the Saracens, 
the purchase of the island by the Venetians at the time of the fourth 
Crusade, its recapture by the Turks after a lengthened resistance, 
and the ensuing centuries of disorder and misgovernment afford 
material for a history of greater length than can be condensed into 
a review article. From these bygone annals, however, springs a 
present full of interest. 

The town of Candia, towards the north-east, is perhaps the most 
important in the island. It can scarcely boast of a road into the 
interior, but it has direct communication with the Grecian mainland 
by sea, and a service of steamers to the other ports along the coast. 
The little harbor seems insignificant in comparison with the magnifi- 
cence of the fortifications which the Venetians erected in the Mid- 
dle Ages to protect the most valuable of their possessions against 
the ravages of the Turks. These massive ramparts recall the 
towns of the plains of Lombardy, and the lengthy tunnels which 
formed the only gateways are still in use, and testify to the solidity 
of their masonry. ‘The Venetians were great builders in the 
days of their maritime supremacy, and the Lion of St. Mark has 
left many signs of his power throughout the island, as well as his 
image on the walls of the town of Candia. Round the harbor the 
ancient galley-houses, in which the fleet was docked, are utilized to 
this day as warehouses for grain and oil. For twenty-five years, from 
1644 to 1669, the Venetians defended Candia by sea and land against 
the besieging forces of ‘Turkey ; and when they were at last forced to 
abandon the town they retired with all the honors of war. A piazza 
with a lovely fountain of carved stone and two or three fine brick 
public buildings are remnants of the departed glory of their domin- 
ion. The town throughout is a strange medley of East and West, 
the picturesque types and garments in the crowded central thorough- 
fares tending more to Eastern than Western customs. The principal 
streets are wide, with small open booths or shops on either side. The 
owners sit within on low stools in Oriental fashion, some in fez, some 
in turban, and some in imitation European costume. For the rest, 
long, narrow, winding alleys prevail, infamously paved, if paved at 
all, and running between high walls and almost windowless houses, 
save where, here and there, a latticed projection shows the residence 
of a Turkish family... . 


At present the population is insufficient for the cultivation of the 
island, and all over the country there are remains of villages burnt 
and ruined during the troubles. The olives bave been cut down, 
the fields left untilled, and the irrigation neglected. This year, 
owing to the long drought of the winter and early spring, many of 
the crops are destroyed and useless. While Western Europe was 
drowned in floods of rain, not a drop fell in Crete for several 
months, and some distress must therefore be expected before 
another year elapses. The records lately unearthed by the exca- 
vations of Mr. Evans and Mr. Hogarth prove the island to have 
been most wealthy and prosperous when Minos’s famous palace of 
Cnossus, hear Candia, was the capital of a great power which held 
sway throughout the igean Sea some 4,000 years ago, and traded 
with all the nations of the East long before the Pheenicians carried 


1 Extracts from a paper by Mary, Countess of Galloway in the Nineteenth 
Century for July. 
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purple dyes from Tyre. In the storerooms of King Minos stand 
rows of mighty jars— ancient receptacles for oil —and there are 
sunken chambers which would seem to have contained treasures of 
gold and precious metals. The ancient palace, or labyrinth, at Cnos- 
sus covers about 2 acres of ground, and was originally built of stone 
and wood, covered over with plaster. To the uninitiated it somewhat 
resembles a rabbit-warren, with its confused multitude of narrow 
blocked corridors and small, square chambers, which fully corre- 
spond to the accepted idea of a labyrinth. A great portion has 
yet to be dug out, and money is still required to complete the exca- 
vation. Much of what has been accomplished has been paid for by 
Mr. Arthur Evans himself, who has recently published an account of 
the work, and the reasons which gave him the hope of making his- 
torical discoveries of importance upon this site. The principal apart- 
ments in the palace were decorated with frescos, and these were 
still brilliant with color when first they came to light. They are 
now preserved under glass in a museum at Candia, but they 
are already fading, and do not all show the same artistic skill. 
Some of the most interesting and boldest for scenic effect deco- 
rated the gallery leading to the council-chamber, and here is the 
gypsum throne of Minos, with the seats of the councillors ranged 
along the walls. 

It is from the varied life depicted in the frescos that some of the 
most interesting details of the civilization of that period may be 
gleaned. Opening direct out of the council-chamber are unmis- 
takable little supper-chambers, where one imagines that Minos, 
in the intervals of deliberating on the mysteriously transmitted 
laws, retired to refresh himself from time to time with a chosen 
few. It is perhaps difficult to believe that the ladies of his court 
attended these supper-parties in the low-necked gowns of to-day, 
with frilled skirts, puffed sleeves, and their hair waved and dressed 
as if by the most modern of Parisian coiffeurs. Yet this is how they 
are here drawn and painved on the walls, and thus handed down to 
a remote posterity. There are other evidences of considerable artis- 
tic sense in this prehistoric period which equal, if they do not sur- 
pass, that of Mycenxw or Egypt, such as the modelling in low-relief 
of a life-sized bull in painted terra-cotta; a head of a lioness, beau- 
tifully sculptured in marble, and various little objects worked in gold 
and bronze. That the skill of the workman of the period was 
not confined to painting and modelling is evident from the inter- 
esting pottery and finely engraved seals, and it is mainly from these 
that scholars are able to fix the approximate date of this palatial 
building. Large paved courts spread out in front of the entrances, 
and the palace occupies the whole surface of a low round hill, the 
ground sloping downwards on one side to a stream at the base, and 
stretching away on the other to the distant spurs of Mount Ida, 
which was one of the traditional birthplaces of Z2us. The cave 
has, however, now been localized on the mountain of Dicte, to the 
south-east of the island. Mr. Hogarth, who explored the cave some 
60 feet into the side of the mouatain, unearthed multitudes of native 
offerings in bronze at the shrine of the great god which he there 
found. These are also to be seen with the Cnossus treasures in the 
newly-arranged museum at Candia, as well as many examples of 
the Labrys, or double battle-axe, of Zeus, which gave its ancient 
name of Labyrinth to the palace of Minos and the home of the 
Minotaur. The Italian excavations under Mr. Halbherr at Phestos, 
farther inland, have laid bare an even more extensive palace, which 
contained among other records an ancient code of laws inscribed on 
stone, and scarcely a week passes without sone new and interesting 
object being brought to light in one or other of the sites which have 
lately been opened. 

But for the genuine archeologist the most valuable and inter- 
esting of the discoveries are the numberless clay tablets found by 
Mr. Evans at Cnossus inscribed with a perfect linear type of pre- 
historic writing hitherto unknown. It is not Semitic, though it may 
be derived from Egypt, and it can be proved that the Cretans were 
possessed of a script anterior to, and of a character other than, that 
of the Pheenicians, who have until now had the credit of introducing 
the earliest writing into Europe. Here, then, in this small island, 
almost equidistant from Europe, Asia, and Africa, we find the three 
origins of all progress — religion, literature, and art — existing on a 
basis of their own and different from those of Assyria and Egypt. 
We have, moreover, a complete picture of the wealthy, orderly and 
prosperous community, using gold and bronze in an antiquity prob- 
ably more remote from those Greeks for whom Homer sang than 
the histories of the Trojan War are remote from the legends of King 
Artbur. 

All these revelations of past history indicate a close connection 
with the ancient races of the Greek mainland. After the pro- 
longed siege of Candia, when Crete virtually became part of the 
Turkish Empire, the Venetians contrived for some time to maintain 
themselves at Suda Bay. The republic was apparently quite of the 
opinion proclaimed by Napoleon, that the possession of this splendid 
anchorage would mean paramount power in the Mediterranean. 
Suda Bay lies about three miles from Canea, the present seat of 
the Government of the High Commissioner of Crete, Prince George 
of Greece. It is a long, wide inlet from the sea, well sheltered and of 
great depth. When the Great Powers of Europe stepped in to keep 
the peace between the Mussulman Government and their Christian 
subjects, after the massacres and insurrection of three years ago, the 
British and allied fleets were stationed here for the purposes of 
the blockade. Since order has been proclaimed and maintained, the 
flags of the protecting Powers, as well as the standard of Turkey, 


are hoisted at the entrance of the bay, and each nation has usu- 
ally a man-of-war anchored inside, as well as a contingent of troops 
on the island; the English, as before mentioned, are quartered in 
Candia; the French, Russians and Italians in Canea. ‘The Cretan 
gendarmerie, commanded by Italian officers, are a magnificent body 
of men, wearing a modified native uniform which does full justice to 
their fine physique and appearance, and the whole island is perfectly 
peaceable and safe for travellers, which can hardly be said of all 
parts of the Turkish Empire. 





UNFINISHED MONUMENTS. 


‘Vey E live in a half-made world, says the New York 
ae) World. So it ever has been since the ‘Tower of 
Babel was left uncompleted, and so it will be, no 
doubt, to the end of time. In our hurry to begin 
things we forget to finish them, and all over the 
world to-day the Great Unfinished stares us in the 
face — some big thing waiting its completion. 

There is the Washington Monument, that giant obelisk rising up 
from the low flats back of the White House. Every one is familiar 
with its present appearance, but few people remember how it was 
originally designed to look. ‘This tribute of a grateful nation to the 
Father of his Country was begun in 1848, and has never been com- 
pleted according to the original designs. Probably it never will be. 
It was hard work to get it as near completion as it is. When the 
monument was started all the rulers of the world sent blocks of 
marble to be placed in the interior of the ornate, columnated struct- 
ure which was to surround the lower part of the great shaft. The 
work of building went on briskly at first, then languished, and finally 
stopped entirely. It was not until 1876 that work was resumed upon 
the monument, and not until 1884 that the shaft was finished. All 
intention of completing the monument according to the original 
design seems to have been abandoned, and there it stands, towering 
aloft 555 feet above the unfinished world. 

The Grant Monument, as designed by Mr. Duncan, had imposing 
approaches, with great flights of stairs leading down to the river, and 
many other accessories of which it is now bare. As it is, the monu- 
ment has an unfinished look, and a glance at the original design will 
show how far from completion this memorial to the great General is, 
and is probably destined to remain. Among older structures there 
is Trinity Church, certainly ancient enough and wealthy enough to 
be complete in every detail. Yet, in many details, it is incomplete. 
As you pass down Broadway, look up at the niches above the main 
door, niches designed for the statues of saints and martyrs, but empty 
since the hand of the stone-mason finished them. 

Out in the bay, the Statue of Liberty stands, on a pedestal, it is 
true, but it is an unfinished one. Wooden stairs still lead up to the 
entrance to the interior, and the lower part of the pedestal is frankly, 
not to say obtrusively, incomplete. The pedestal as it was designed 
by Richard M. Hunt and the pedestal as it looks to-day are two 
different things. As the erection of the great statue upon its pedestal 
was accomplished in 1886, it looks as if Bartholdi’s colossal creation 
had passed into the category of the Great Unfinished. 

Mr. Hunt’s plans call for converting the earthworks of old Fort 
Wood into terraces rising one above the other from the shore at high- 
water mark to the base of the pedestal. The island was to be sur- 
rounded by a stone bulkhead, from which piers should project for the 
boats which should take visitors to and from the island. From 
he landing-places flights of stone steps were to be constructed, lead- 
ing by easy stages to the base of the monument. The moats and the 
interior of the earthwork were to be filled and the terraces to follow 
somewhat the line of the ramparts. But the wooden steps that were 
put up at the beginning still afflict the eye and torture the leg. 
When money enough had been subscribed for the pedestal, there 
was none left for laying out the grounds and approaches in a digni- 
fied manner. 

Then there is the North River tunnel. That is one of the greatest 
tunnels ever begun, and when work was commenced gn it there was 
no one who did not believe that, long before this, freight and passenger 
trains would be whisking between the Jersey shore and Manhattan 
under the’river’s bed. From both sides of the river the work was 
pushed out under the stream, and night and day men toiled in the 
compressed air as they dug their way toward each other from 
Hoboken and from New York. ‘The papers in the late seventies 
and also in 1880 and 1881 were full of news of the progress of the 
tunnel. Then the chief promoter of the enterprise died, work on 
the tunnel was stopped, and for eighteen years now little or nothing 
has been done on the work. The shafts, which extend for consider- 
able distances from either shore out under the river’s bed, have long 
since been abandoned, the shore-works nearly all removed, and the 
enterprise, which seemed so sure of success, is scarcely remembered. 
And down under the mighty river the water has percolated through, 
filling the dark galleries of another item in the inventory of the 
world’s unfinished things. 

These are only a few of the great incompleted things — most of 
them right inour owncity. Scattered over the country there are many 
more buildings, monuments and engineering works which never have 
been completed and never will be. Every one knows the story of the 
apparently endless task of finishing the Capitol at Albany, and 
the Capitol at Washington is said to be still incomplete in some of 
its interior decorations. And so, turn where we will, the world lies 
all unfinished. 
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Who will take up again the Channel tunnel at Dover, which was 
to connect England and France? Of these works the late Sir 
Edward Watkins said that they “ were blessed by princes, peers and 
commoners ” and were suddenly and peremptorily brought to an end 
by Joseph Chamberlain, of Birmingham. 

A striking example of the unfinished is afforded by a row of 
‘olumns which rear their heads on Carlton Hill, Edinburgh. They 
represent the beginning of a model of the Parthenon, and they are 
talking in Scotland now of a rumor that King Edward will urge the 
completion of the structure. 

Some eighty years ago, while the memory of the Battle of Water- 
loo was fresh in men’s minds and Britain’s gratitude for her deliver- 
ance was still bubbling and seething, it was proposed by a committee 
of Scotchmen to erect on Carlton Hill, overlooking Edinburgh, a 
duplicate of the Parthenon in memory of the British soldiers who fell 
upon the field which closed the mighty epic of Napoleon. George 
1V visited the Scottish capital, and the first stone was laid with 
imposing ceremonies. Thirteen columns were set up at a cost of 
$5,000 apiece, and then—the work stopped. It was never begun 
again. It would take $200,000 more to complete the structure, and 
show the world that Scotland is still ready to pay for Waterloo. 
But that amount of money has never been forthcoming, and probably 
never will be, in spite of the rumor about the intentions of King 
Edward, in which the wish is probably father to the thought. 

England was exceedingly grateful, too, over Waterloo, and when 
Wellington died decreed him a public funeral and laid him away in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to the “noise of the mourning of a mighty 
nation.” But she never finished his tomb. The equestrian statue 
which was to have surmounted the tomb stands headless in the crypt 
of the Cathedral, propped up by some old lumber and tied about with 
ropes. Where the head is no one knows —if it was ever made — 
and the pedestal which was to support the statue was never com- 
pleted. ‘Ihe House of Lords surprised itself into a discussion of the 
subject a year ago, and all that could be said officially was that 
the money appropriated for the tomb ran short and the work had 
been arrested “in its present stage of development.” Yet $100,000 
was appropriated for this tomb fifty years ago. Nobody seems to 
care now whether it is ever completed or not. After the lapse of 
half a century, patriotism is not easily transmuted into money. The 
Iron Duke, however, no doubt, sleeps very soundly without his eques- 
trian statue perched above him. 

London is in a much more half-made state than New York any- 
way, and evidences of incompleteness meet one on every hand, 
although your true Briton is never tired of talking about British 
“thoroughness.” An empty pedestal in Trafalgar Square stands 
proclaiming daily to a wondering world that England has now no 
hero to stand with Nelson, Gorden, Napier, Havelock and George 
1V! Save the mark! And will somebody put a clock in St. Paul's 
tower, which was evidently designed for one, and place the statues 
on the pedestals along Blackfriars Bridge, as was originally intended ? 
Then there is Westminster Abbey, which was meant to have a spire, 
and the much-discussed Marble Arch, which was designed to have a 
statue on top of it. 

The Abbey is perhaps the most widely known specimen of an 
uncompleted edifice in the world. Wherever the English tongue is 
spoken “the Abbey makes us we”; yet it never has been finished, 
and probably never will be. The disastrous attempt at completing 
it made by Sir Christopher Wren when he put up the two incongru- 
ous square towers on the west front is a well-known architectural 
crime, the results of which are enough to frighten off any other 
architect from trying his hand on the ancient edifice. The existing 
Abbey is, in a great degree, the building erected by Henry III after 
he had pulled down most of the Confessor’s building. It was 
Henry who erected the Chapel of the Confessor, which forms the 
rounded end of the choir, or the apses of the building, the four 
chapels in the ambulatory that extends around the choir, a consider- 
able portion of the choir itself, a small portion of the transepts, and 
probably the chapter-house. ‘The nave thus begun was carried for- 
ward further in the reign of Edward I, and gradually finished with 
other portions of the edifice in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, and the grand close of the whole work took place in the reign 
of Henry VII by the erection of the chapel which bears that mon- 
arch’s name. ‘lhe great central tower and the western towers were, 
however, still unbuilt, although the work had been in progress for 
three centuries. Knight says: “The great central tower and the 
western towers were still unbuilt, and so to this time the former 
remains: the latter have been added to by the architect of St. Paul’s 
in a style that makes us regret that he did not confine himself to St. 
Paul’s and works of a kindred character; most assuredly he was 
profoundly ignorant of the character and merits of the productions 
to which he presumptuously applied the epithet of ‘Gothic crinkle- 
crankle.’” 

The first church was built on the site of the present abbey in 
184 A. D., and so, with rebuilding, tearing down and adding to, the 
work of the making of Westminster Abbey has been going on for 
1717 years, and the edifice is still incomplete. So it will, in all prob- 
ability, always remain, chief among the world’s Great Unfinished. 

Within the enclosure of the Alhambra, at Granada, stands the 
unfinished palace of Charles I of Spain, a structure which the mon- 
arch fondly imagined would outvie the palace of the Moorish kings, 
to which it stands adjacent. Charles died before the building was 
completed, and there it stands to-day after the centuries have swept 
by, still incomplete. 


Near London stands a modern example of unfinished things. It 
is the so-called Wembley Tower, which its projector designed to be 
150 feet higher than the Eiffel Tower in Paris. It was to cost 
$1,000,000. The lower platform is all that has ever been built of 
the structure. This lower platform occupies the same space as St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. So the list might be stretched out. Nearly every 
one will remember something to add to it. But these few examples 
cited show what a half-made world this is, after all. 

















energy, and our rapid progress in the arts, that it is sometimes 
useful to compare the achievements of our own age with those 
of the period between the middle of the twelfth and the end of 
the thirteenth century, a period in which, as it pleases us to think, the 


W are so fond, in these days, of admiring ourselves, our immense 


world was slowly emerging from barbarism. ‘That a large part of 
the world was then emerging from barbarism is true enough, but 
architectural evidence shows that the process was anything but a 
slow one. In theearly part of the twelfth century, David, Prince of 
Cumbria, and afterwards King of Scotland, introduced Christianity 
into the Scotch Lowlands. A feeble attempt had been made by 
St. Mungo to Christianize the country five hundred years before, but 
after his death, his flock had relapsed into heathenism, and Achaius, 
appointed Bishop of Glasgow in 1115, preached the Gospel in the 
midst of pure paganism. In 1136, a small church was begun for 
the Christian community. Its erection proceeded slowly, and it was not 
consecrated until 1136. Forty years later it was destroyed by fire, 
and amid its ruins were immediately laid the foundations of one of 
the finest churches in Europe. It is true that, at this period, a fever 
of cathedral-building raged all over’England and the Continent, and 
the canons of Glasgow undoubtedly caught the contagion; but it is 
none the less wonderful that the substructure of the present cathe- 
dral, substantially in the form in which it now exists, should have 
been commenced within sixty years from the first preaching of 
Christianity by Achaius, so that many hundreds of people, born in 
paganism, must have watched the laying of the first stones of the 
great cathedral in which their descendants worship to-day. 

In Glasgow, as on the Continent, rather than in England, the 
building of the cathedral was, to a certain extent, a political event. 
We all know that, in France and Italy, the cathedrals, being under 
the charge of the secular clergy, or bishops, as distinguished from the 
conventual churches, the property of monks, often foreigners, and 
always subject to control from Rome, were the object of great popu- 
lar affection ; and that the bishops, in return for the contributions of 
the citizens, allowed the cathedrals to be used as market-places and 
places of public assemblage ; and in Glasgow, the issue of a royal 
charter, conferring on the city municipal rights and the privilege of 
holding a weekly market, coincided in time with the founding of the 
present cathedral; while ten years later, the extension of municipal 
privileges coincided with important gifts to the cathedral foundation, 
as if the Bishop and canons had used their influence with the Royal 
Government in behalf of the citizens, and the latter had returned the 
favor. However that may be, means were found for prosecuting 
the work rapidly. The architects of Glasgow had the advantage 
of the example of cathedral-builders on the other side of the border, 
and we know that, whether through Free-masonry or otherwise, im- 
provements in the new art of construction spread over Europe with 
astonishing rapidity; so that it is not surprising to find that, in 
Glasgow, as in nearly all other great cathedrals, changes were made 
in the design as the work went on, to adapt it to the improved meth- 
ods which were continually being invented; and it is the history of 
the curious and interesting development of the vaulting of the choir 
which Mr. Watson makes the subject of his admirable monograph. 
It is hardly necessary to say that some of his views have failed to 
find favor with other architects and archeologists, but he has at 
least presented them with a learning and intelligence which go far to 
carry conviction with them at the same time that he has been able 
to clothe his ideas in the purest and most charming English that we 
have found for many a day in a work on a technical subject. There 
is an old saying that an advocate who wishes to win his case must 
not only have the best argument, but must be able to present it 
attractively, and this part of his task, at least, Mr. Watson has well 
fulfilled. 
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Contributors 07 drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
ful and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 








COLONIAL GOURT: APARTMENTS FOR HORACE B. HOWLETT, ESQ., 
LEE ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. MR. C., HERBERT MCCLARE, 
ARCHITECT, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

** The Double Choir of Glasgow Cathedral.” A Study of Rib Vaulting. By 


Thomas Lennox Watson, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Glasgow: James Hedderwick & Sons. 1901, 
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HOUSE AT CLEVELAND, 0. MESSRS. WALES & HOLT, ARCHITECTS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DESIGN FOR A FRATERNITY HOUSE. MESSRS. VAN VLECK & 
GOLDSMITH, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES POST—OFFICE, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. MR. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


THE MILLER’S HOUSE, PARC DU PETIT TRIANON, VERSAILLES, 
FRANCE. 





[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


“BROOK FARM”: HOUSE OF J. H. BATES, ESQ., PROCTORSVILLE, 
VT. MR. WM. H. BEERS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


STAIRCASE-—-HALL IN THE SAME HOUSE. 


HOUSE, AND LIBRARY IN THE SAMF, HARRISON, N. Y. 
H. BEERS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MR. WM. 


THE TOWN-HALL, LEYDEN, HOLLAND. 


HOUSE OF PHILIP LEHMAN, E8Q., 7 WEST 54TH ST., NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MR. J. H. DUNCAN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RUTGER’S RIVERSIDE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 73D ST. AND THE 
BOULEVARD, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. R. H. ROBERTSON, ARCHI- 
TECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














SraTuary ror Cuicaco Post-orrice. — The colossal statuary groups 
which are to adorn the four corners of the new Government building at 
Chicago are to be by R. H. Park. They will depict the four quarters 
of the globe. Each will be 18 feet high and will be of bronze. The 
whole cost will be about $80,000.— NV. Y. Evening Post. 





NATIONALITY OF VistToRs TO Museum at O_ympia.— The Ethnike 
Agoge of Athens publishes the statistics of visitors at the museum in 
Olympia, from 1888 to 1900, as reported by the Ephor. In these thir- 
teen years, 9,725 foreigners, more than one-half of whom were from 
England and America, were attracted thither. Germany stands third 
in the list with 1,624, and France fourth with 1,444, while the Russians, 
Austrians and Italians together made a contingent of only 1,000. There 
were 31,711 Greek visitors. There has been a steady increase in the 
annual attendance from 201 to about 1,200 in recent years, the greatest 
increase being shown in the American contingent from 28 in 1888 to 
419 in 1900. 





Lomparpic Cotumns. — The capital was larger in proportion to the 
rest of the column, thereby affording a greater surface, or impost, for 
the arches to rest upon, and also combining the appearance of security 
at that point with general lightness of appearance. The shaft was 
mostly plain, yet frequently highly ornamental, striated or carved in 
different ways, and sometimes twisted, either singly or with two stems 
twining spirally around each other. Columns furnishing examples of 
all these different modes occur in the cloisters of San Paolo and San 
Giovanni Laterano at Rome, and the capitals present quite as much 
variety, it seeming to have been the aim on such occasions to introduce 
as much diversity as possible, instead of so arranging the columns as 
to have two of the same kind placed together, a practice probably 
originating in making use of columns and fragments taken from other 
buildings, and afterwards retained as conducing to variety and richness. 
Although the arches were, as frequently as not, quite plain, and without 
archivolt mouldings of any kind, the use of archivolts was by no means 
uncommon, sometimes consisting of merely a single moulding enclosing 
a plain border around the arch, at others divided into facia, and more 
or less enriched, as in the front of the cathedral of Pisa, in which build- 
ing the arches describe more than a semicircle above the capitals of the 
columns, being prolonged downwards by a deep abacus, consisting in 
some places of two, in others of a single plain block resting immediately 
on the capital, a mode certainly preferable to that of placing a mere 
lump of entablature upon the column, and not ungraceful in itself, 
because it gives greater height and importance to the arches, which, 
being narrow, would else appear stumpy, depressed and overloaded by 
the grnament around them. Similar blocks, or abaci, occur in the 
remains of Frederick Barbarossa’s palace at Gelnhausen, where small 
heads or masks are introduced immediately above such abaci, so as to 
fill up the space there between the arches, and continue in some degree 
the vertical lines produced by the columns. — Zhe Architect. 


‘ 


PROTECTION AGAINST THE ForEIGN StupENT In GERMANY. — There 
is an outcry in Germany concerning the number of foreign students in 
the universities, and the injuries which native students suffer in conse- 
quence. It appears that the names of more than 2,500 foreigners are 
on the books of the different institutions. Of these, 855 are at Berlin, 
370 at Leipsic, 232 at Munich, 159 at Heidelberg, 141 at Halle, 140 at 
Freiburg, and 102 at Gottingen. The Russians are most strongly repre- 
sented with 717 students, the result, of course; of the troubles in their 
own country. In addition to the Russians, there are 507 Austrians, 256 
Swiss, 157 Englishmen, 323 Americans, 154 Asiatics (mostly from 
Japan), 68 Bulgarians, 50 Dutchmen, 47 Frenchmen, and 35 Turks. 
The complaint is made that it is unjust that so many strangers should 
reap the benefit of the sacrifices made by the German States for the 
higher education of their youth. Professors declare that the majority 
of the foreign students lack preliminary training, and thus retard the 
progress of the classes in which they take part. German students 
protest that a disproportionate share of the accommodation in the 
laboratories is occupied by foreigners, to the disadvantage of the native 
students, for whom it was primarily intended. The foreign students, 
moreover, being more or less ignorant of the German language, absorb 
a large part of the time and the attention of the professors and their 
assistants. The native students of the Technical High School of Munich 
have signed a petition requesting that the question of the admission of 
foreign students be reconsidered. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


Curious Errecr or Licutninc.—A letter by “ L. H.” in Wednes- 
day’s Times describes the somewhat disastrous effects produced by 
a lightning-discharge in earthenware sewer and drain pipes during a 
thunder-storm at Camberley on June 29. Some of the discharge got 
access to the sewer by an ordinary wrought-iron ventilating-column, sur- 
mounted on the top by the usual galvanized-wire balloon. The drain- 
pipes from a neighboring man-hole to the ventilating-shaft were blown 
to fragments, and several yards of the sewer and of two pipes draining 
into it were destroyed. The walls of the man-hole, which was 3 feet 
deep, were completely shattered, and it had to be rebuilt. ‘ L, H.” 
raises the question of whether ventilating-shafts are a source of danger. 
That they are a possible source of danger this accident proves, and it 
may be worth while taking precautions against lightning in special 
cases. The path of least resistance of the discharge to earth was down 
the iron ventilating-shaft into the sewer, and then along the water in 
all directions, apparently even branching off into drain-pipes. The dis- 
charge obviously decomposed some of the water, and the gas caused an 
explosion, either by its sudden generation or by its ignition, or probably 
by both. We have noticed in a thunder-storm at sea that where the 
lightning struck the sea a narrow column of water or steam several feet 
high seemed to rise, not unlike the splash made by a gannet when 
diving. As the discharge in this case could distribute itself throughout 
the immense volume of a good conducting liquid, and yet on impact 
caused some kind of explosion, it will be obvious that when confined in 
narrow drains it could easily do great damage. The accident at Cam- 
berley would probably not have happened if the thunder-storm had not 
been preceded by a long spell of dry weather, making the earth round 
the pipe a very poor conductor. If the ventilating-column had made 
good contact with earth, or if it had been connected by a wire rope to a 
water-main, this would not have occurred. It might even be advisable 
in very special cases to use an earth-plate like a lightning-conductor. 
If galvanized-iron were used the cost would be very small. — The 
Builder. 





Tue Dancer or Venice.—A very alarming piece of news reached 
us from Venice, where a meeting has been held whose principal object 
was to determine what measures could be taken to prevent the en- 
croachment of the Adriatic on certain parts of the city. Already the 
crypts of several churches are under water, and the great staircase 
which formerly led to the Grand Canal from the Ducal Palace has long 
been covered by the waves, which now threaten several outlying islands. 
It is well known that even as late as the tenth century four small 
islands were inhabited which are now submerged, and it seems that at 
no very remote period the whole fairy city may be engulfed by the 
Adriatic. Precautions are to be taken at once to prevent the Church 
and Palace of St. Mark from eventual danger. — London Chronicle. 





Empvorers’ Biack-.ists.— The right of several employers to agree 
not to employ workmen who have gone out on strike, thus forming an 
employers’ black-list, is upheld in a recent decision by the Circuit Court 
of Cook County in the case of Condon vs. Libby, McNeill & Libby, and 
other firms engaged in the canning business at the stock-yards in 
Chicago. The plaintiff, a girl, alleged that she was an expert can- 
labeller, and could earn $15 a week. For two years prior to February 
5, 1900, she had been working for the defendant. She quit work be- 
cause of disagreement over wages. She claimed that prior to the day 
when she quit, the various canning firms maliciously agreed not to em- 
ploy any of their workmen who should strike or quit work on account 
of a disagreement over wages, except with the consent of the former 
employer. She said that in consequence of this agreement one of the 
canning firms had refused to empley her after the strike. The Court, 
in deciding that the acts and agreements of the defendant canning firms 
were not wrongful, said: “An act is wrongful in law if it infringes 
upon the right of another, and not otherwise. An act which does not 
infringe upon any right is not as to such person wrongful. One has a 
right to decline to enter the service of another, and several persons 
acting jointly in pursuance of an agreement to that effect have a right 
to so decline. So one has the right to decline to employ another, and 
several persons acting jointly in pursuance of an agreement to that 
effect have the right to so decline. The existence of malice, of a ma- 
licious intent to injure a perscn, will not convert an act which does not 
infringe any right of such person into a wrongful act or a civil wrong.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


S.J. PaRKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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A® OHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 


TION. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
MM ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG ¥. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 

Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

“CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


f fAk VARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
H. 


Pror. LANGFORD WARREN. 


ITHACA, N. Y 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 

Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 

the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 


with certificate. 
Pror, ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOoOoL or MINEs. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PuRE SCIENCE. 

Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


A TELIER MASQUERAY 
123 Kast 23D STREET, NEW YorK CIry 
oth Year 
Architecture and Decorative Composition 
Rendering 


MONSIEUR E. L. MASQUERAY 


WAATIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET Boston. 


x OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York, Baltimore, Washington, 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


OMe STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 





NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PROF. WARREN P. LAIRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ProF. Epwin H. GaGGIn, 





B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
Price $5.00. 


57 Plates, folio. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co, 


B OOKS: 


“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


American ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co. 








A Dingy Front Door 


Makes the handsomest house look shabby. Preserve 
its lustre by specifying our 





SPAR COATING 


Our Varnish Booklet Free. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


FrlyYar 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MAss, 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


GALE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED, 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Omamental lron and Bronze, 


B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part lI. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.” 
25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buiitpinc News Co. 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


2rst and 22nd volumes. 


AmgricAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


B OOKS: 


‘Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 








and Holland.” 


96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ARcHITECT AND Buitpinc Ngaws Co. 





ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 





45 Broadway, New York 


Established 1830. New York 
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ARCHITECTS 


VISITING THE 


Pan-American Exposition 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
IN MANUPACTURERS’ BUILDING 





Our Exhibit 


Ball Bearing Hinges 


.-IN.. 


Wrought Steel ano 
Wrought Bronze 


INA 


Great Variety of Finishes 


The Stanley Works 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, KN. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
WIR DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 
LA’ LT EL CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 


Plain, Japanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, FACTORY, 
199 Washington St. 76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. CLINTON, MASS. 


“Ta Constrnction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
o}\portunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 
Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 


OASH LOCKS =) recs rere otting ser it 


L 0 C THE WIN DOW.= =| plates, which by themselves are worth double 


the amount of the annual subscription. 
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“of Fiske’s histories, and studied 
“in connection with it, its delight 
“and charm would be great. Asa LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 
“setting for incidents in Colonial 
“history, it is not only consistent 
“but necessary, in order that a com- 
“plete idea of the lives of our fore- 
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“The Georgian Period,” ARCHITECT 


AND 
“THIS work is especially pleasing 
“and valuable to the historian and Contract Reporter 
“to the lover of Colonial associa- 
“tions. If taken in the spirit of one PARAS ey Dey Oy S.A anaet eee 
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PRICE, FOURPENCE 





1 ” The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
obtained. The PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 


has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 


Send us post-office money order for 50 








cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been .pro- 
duced. 
be 
with this 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO, 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 


None other 


PRICE - - 


THE 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 


P. J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 


Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 


14” x 161-2”, 


$5.00. 
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80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
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Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
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The Georgian Period” 


Tus publication, which now consists of eight’ Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred text-cuts, and 
two hundred and ninety-seven full-page plates, of which one-third are gelatine 
or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 
usefulness. 





The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. nee ig oe ee Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . : ; : ; P ; “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. cealer - ie tk ee “ Ws 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. Ne we chet een oe “ 1770 
Independence Fiall, Philadelphia, Pa. . 2 - - +s «© «© «+ “ 1729 
Panel Sit, Gee he a a ee “ 1741 


and others. 





CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. , irae sae eC 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. Rg ae me pea ee o aoe 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va... Src hee pap can oe “ 1767 


eS . ae at Ee ae ee ee ee ee “.. S777 
Se Pan Cee, eee ee lk “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. SA SR ee ame aa ae eer yale’ “112 


First Chutch, Bingham, Blast, 8-5 0-8 st “ 168) 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . | ee RNs ian “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. dead see - We 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa - - + + «+ “ 1758 
Gloria Del Chawch, Pifisdeiphia, Pa. 28. 5 ls lt lll ls “ 1700 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass... .. ion Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . . : ‘ ; : ; © eee 


Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. Ser ae ema Tg aren “ 175 
Tee ee ea ee a Sl ee +. . 379. 
Mappa House, — RY ceo ae Sg ge ny , “ 1809 


Woodlawn, Va. : , : ; : : ; ‘ ‘ ; “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. : ‘ ’ : ‘ : : : ‘ “ 1743 
and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . ’ ; : ; . 67 Subjects 
Staircases : ; : ; ¥ omy ; : ae . 
eee ee ee ee ” 
ne tier! sae. ¢ feb eee ls, + Ske 
Fanlights . —. oe a re ii: ite SP 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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MASONIC TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
. LoRING & PHiPPS, ARCHITECTS. 


Fire-proof Deadening for 
City Houses 


A fireproofing result infinitely superior to that obtained 
with sheet asbestos, and practically perfect sound- 
deadening, can be had in all kinds of buildings, by using 


Cabot’s Asbestos “Ouilt “g 


The only scientific deafener. Indestructible by decay, 
moths or vermin. Beware of cow-hair and other 
unsanitary imitations. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturery BOSTON, MASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS* V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Matthews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The Natjonal Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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TRADE MARK. 








INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


— SOLE 


VILL ‘ NDEF, Gro. T. Manson, Gen 8 
TBLARD Te CAxDres} Mere. GPG anon cen? Sere THE OKONITE CO., Ltp., 253 Broapway, New YorK. 


WIRES 


MANUFACTURERS — 























[DIXON "S SILICA (j RAPHITE 





If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


AINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK, Tip roofs well painted have not re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


IRON 


The 


Star * 


Ventilator 


STORM-PROOF 
EFFECTIVE 


FOR 
COTTON, WOOLEN AND PAPER MILLS, 





MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
Sole Manufacturers 
Phila, New York whicago Brooklyn 


Charlotce, N. ¢ 


JNO. WILLIAMS DYE HOUSES, SLASHERS, ETC. 
BRONZE BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS WR OUCHT Send for Illustrated Catalogue 






































THE KENNEY SYSTEM 





System for Flushing Water Closets. 
Does Away Entirely with Individual Overhead Tank, 
or Springs. 


Catalogue 


of FLUSHOMETER 





NOISELESS — and the Neatest, Simplest, Most Effective and Cleanest 
No Cup Leathers 


THB LEADING ARCHITECTS of the country are specifying 
** PLUSHOMETER’”? for all classes of w 


Send for Mlustrated FLUSHOME 


TRADE MARK. 


Showing Application THE KENNEY COMPANY, 72-74 Trinity Place, New York 
N. E. Agents: The Harlow-Inslee Co., 176 Federal Street, Boston 


ork. 


[es Fa 
or 


NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
usec Foe WORKS, 


1832 18 Post Office $q., BOSTON. 


orate Originators of Felt Roof- 
Incommorat a ing in New England. 
the ’ faptal» $ 60000. Inventors and only Ma-u- 


“ae facturers of the Celebra ed 
Levi LWittourt Prest 


Epx= C. DAVIS, Treas kX. " BEEHIVE BRAND.” 











THE GENUINE 





YALE LOCK 
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BROOMELL’S 


OF HEATING 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. 
Superior to hot water heating. 
No pressure on radiators. No air valves. 


will be furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 
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VAPOR SYSTEM 


No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect control. 
Easily installed by all steamfitters. 


Architects are requested to send blue prints with data. Drawings and specifications 


VAPOR HEATING CO., York, Pa. 


paaaaadaaaaaananaaaaaaaaaaaaaanaaaanaanaaanaananaaaaaaaaaaaaaananaanannnand for Work 


is made only by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-i 1-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 





How to distinguish it from its many 
imitations is carefully explained, with iilus- 
trations, in a little brochure which will be 
sent on request. 
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The man who can do something 





HITCHINGS & CO,, sstavusnea 


50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS __....eeuuum. 


and largest Manufacturers of secured & 
GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. Salary-Raising 
Education 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 


better than anyone else doesn’t 
search for work. Employers 
search for him. We teach the 
theory of engineering and the 
trades to men already at work. 
Thousands of our students have 


in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Civil or Mining Kngineering, 
Chemist _' ; Architecture ; Plamb- 
ing: English Branches. 

hen writing state subject in 
which interested, 


International Correspondence Schools, 
sox O86. Scranton, Pa. 

















B OOKS: 


~ ° . 3 
“Les Concours publics d’ Architecture.’ 
(A Monthly Publication.) 


struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete witb Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 


our Patent Iron Frame Oonstruction. 
Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Vol. IV. 120 Plates. Price $9.40. 
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If you SPECIFY 
Send / Sai 
for ol 
Samples. 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 





Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 
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= area & oy 


9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Tuterior = Decorators « and « Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 


Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 
ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHALT MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. + + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, USA 


Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 


We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries, tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 
to new effects. 
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Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. 
Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OHIO MARBLE AND WOOD CO. 
130-132 West Front Street - - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 





ASPHALT oors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings. Bore itals, 
Warehouses, Stables. Gellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY - . New York. 
Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 








Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 





‘*Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 


Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. 


Price, $1.25. 
For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





B OOKS: 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 


” 


Environs. 
81 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuritpiInc News Co. 














N. & G. TAYLOR CC. sy 

Philadelphia 2 

are the only manufacturers of Tin Plates who manufacture their own ) 
brand throughout all its processes from the bar to the finished tin. 


The price of the 
“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” 


brand, therefore, is more reasonable than the price of any of its 
competitors. 











N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
oo OF .. 


THE “TAYLOR OLD STYLE” BRAND 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 








Tinplate Works 
PHILADELPHIA 


Rolling Mills and Blackplate Plant 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 











Big Four 






‘Buffalo 
Route’ 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- i 
9, tervals to Buffalo from South & West. a 
M. E. Ingalls, President. 
% Warren J. Lynch, Geni. Pass. Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, A. 4 PA. 
Cincinna’ 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the Church of The Holy Innocents, 
37th Street, near Broadway, New York. 

Noiseless, non-slippery, sanitary and extraordi- 
narily durable. The best flooring for churches, 
hospitals, libraries, kitchens, pantries, laundries, 
bath-rooms, stairways, and all parts of business and 
public buildings. Laid directly upon the existing 
floor. 


New York . . ° 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING C0., Ltd. 


25 Park Plae> 
































Philadelphia . 724 Chestaut St. 

Chicago : : . . . ° . : . : - 150 Lake St. 

St.Louis. ° . : . ° . . . . . ° . 411 No. 3d St. 

San Francisco . : ° ° ° ‘ ‘ , . ° 509-511 Market St. 

London, Eng. The B. & S. Folding Gate Co , 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper St. Martin’s 
Lane, W. ©. 





Baltimore. Baltimore Rubber Co. .. 101 Hopkins Place 
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IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
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SCUTTLE OPENER 
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Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 


For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


B\ x 4G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 
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and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


international Edition, per year in advance, 16.90 

a quarterly “s 18.00 

‘Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large : — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos- 
ais,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 
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WANTED. 
ARTNERSHIP. — Architect of 18 years’ experi- 
ence, principally in construction and superin- 

tendence, would like to form a partnership with 

architect having an established practice in Boston or 

vicinity. Address “Roxbury,” care American oo 

tect. 3 





WANTED. 
UPERINTENDENT.—A man with nearly 20 
years’ experience in heavy construction would 
like to take charges of large building operations, for 
architects or owners, in Boston or Eastern Massachu- 
setts. Address “A.,”’ care American Architect. . 
340 





WANTED. 

\¥ UPERINTENDENCE.—Architects can secure me 
S for regular or occasional superintendence, and 
inspection and report on the condition of work. 
Winthrop Alexander, 52 Kilby St., Boston. t.f. 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, a draughtsman, 
male or female, reasonably expert in pen and 

pencil drawing. Address, stating terms and enclos- 
ing small sample of work, “ Pen-and-Ink,” care of 
the American Architect. 1339 





TO ARCHITECTS. 

OMPETITION designs and perspectives by expert 
colorist and designer; 25 years’ superior experi- 
eics. Designs from sketches or suggestions. Com- 
p ‘tition work on speculative terms and at architect’s 
ofitesifreqaired. Address “Artist,” Oakwood Ave., 
Arlington, N. J. 1338 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 
five cents.) 
677,853. MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONE.— 
Prosper Cabrié, New York, N. Y. 

677,859. WATER-HEATER AND PIPE-CLEANING 
APPARATUS. — Thomas E. Cook and Geo. J. Streng, 
Detroit, Mich. 

677,876. RApDIATOR.—Timothy S. Martin, Butte, 
Mont. 

677,891. CONTROLLING APPARATUS FOR ELEVA- 

TORS. — Eugene R. Carichoff, East Orange, N. J. 

677,894. SUTTER - WORKER.— James Norton, 
Springfield, Mass. 

677,981. ComBINED SASH LirT AND LocK. — Chas. 
H. Hawkinson, Chicago, 111. 























The improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
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the asking. 
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Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 804 Main St, 
BaLtimore, 22 E, Lombard St. St. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


San FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 
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WEATHERPROOF 
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for Marine Work. Retain their lustre under 
all weather conditions. 
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White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 
35th Street and Grays Ferry Road 


PHILADELPHIA 
27 Lake St. 117 Fulton St. 72 Broad St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 








BUILDING PATENTS. 





678,010. PLASTERING COMPOSITION, — Henry C. 
MeMillin, Clarksburg, W. Va. 





678,052. BuILDING.— Linneaous T. Slye, Upper 
Sandusky, O. 
678,146. GROUND FOR PLASTERERS. — Frank L. 


Union, Boston, Mass. 
678,201. COMPOUND FOR PROTECTING TIMBER. — 

Christian Schaliberger, Seattle, Wash. 

m nee S1DING-MARKER.—John B. Moss, Morris, 
} 


678,314. ELECTRICAL WATER- HEATER. — Harry 
M. Hill, St. Louis, Mo. 


678,322. BLIND-FASTENER.— Charles E. Tefft, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
678,335. FIREPROOF FLOOR CoNSTRUCTION.—Mar- 


cus L, Freeman and Clarence E. Dobbin, New York, 
. 678,339. Door CHECK AND CLOSER. — Kichard C. 
Hills and Abraham M. Southard, Denver, (ol 

378,352. ELEVATOR-BRAKE.— Alonzo B. See, 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News. ) 








[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Akron, O.— Fugman & Uhirich, Williamson Build- 
ing, Cleveland, have plans for a club-house and 
theatre for the German-American Club. The 
structure will be three stories high, 116’ x 160’, of 
fireproof construction, costing $45,000. 
Atlanta, Ga.— The Building Committee of the 
Central Congregational! Church is considering plans 
for a new edifice, to cost about $50,000. 
Baltimore, Md.—The Pickwick Club is negotiating 
for the purchase of a lot of ground on Charles St. 
Ave., near Merryman’s Lane, on which it is ex- 
pected to erect a club-house, estimated to cost, 
complete, $100,000. Officers of the club are: Geo. 
W. Neal, president; Shirley Barbour, vice-presi- 
dent; Julius Duncan, secretary; and Augustus 
Clark, treasurer. 
re gop Ala.—The plans of Stone Bros., 
Ltd., of New Orleans, La., have been accepted for 
a ten-story office-building to be erected on Ist Ave. 
and 20th St., to cost about $230,000. 
Bloomfield, Conn. — $10,000 has been appropriated 
for a tewn-hall. 
Braddock, Pa.— McKim, Mead & White, New 
York, have been selected to prepare plans for the 
St. Thomas’ Roman Catholic Church. 
Brunswick, Me. — George T. Tilden, 85 Devonshire 
St., Boston, Mass., has prepared plans for a gym- 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Calumet, Mich.—C. K. Shand has prepared plans 

for a stone church and parochial residence for the 

R. C. congregation of this place, to cost $30,010. 

Charlotte, N. C.—The plans of Wheeler, McMichael 
& Co. have been accepted tor the Carnegie Li- 

brary, to cost $20,000. 

Cincinnati, O.— Plans are being prepared by 

Mathews & Clarke, 705 Olive St., for a three-story 

business building, 40’ x 110, to be built by Alfred 

Scanne}l, 1130 Pine St., at a cost of $30,000. 

Otto J. Wilhelmi, 406 Market St., is preparing 
plans for a six-story building for the Fairbanks 
Morse Co., to cost $60,000. 

Coatesville, Pa.— Plans are being prepared by 
A. W. Dilkes, 1001 Chestnut St., Philade)phia, for 

a three-story brick and stone school to be built 

here, at a cost of $25,000. 

Columbia, 8. C.—A $40,000 edifice will probably be 

built by St. Peter's Catholic congregation. 

Covington, Ky.— The Sisters of Notre Dame will 

erect a five-story brick schoo), to cost $1!\,000. 

Creston, Ia.— The Masonic Temple Association bas 
accepted plans by 1. P. Hicks, architect, of Omaha, 
for the new building. It will be three-story, 55’ x 
142’, of pressed brick and stone trimmings; cost, 
$25,000. 

Deering Centre, Me.—A two-story addition, 25x 
63’, to contain 4 class-roome, will be erected for the 
Deering Centre Grammar Scboo), from plans fur- 
nished by Architects F. H. and E, F. Fassett, Port- 
land. 

Denver, Col.— The Woman’s Club contemplate 
building a new home and are raising funds for that 
purpose. 

Detroit, Mich. — Joy & Barcroft, 407 Ferguson 
Building, have made plans for a hotel and sani- 
tarium on Clark Ave., for the Bi-centenary Build- 
ing Co., Dr. John J, Riee, manager, 9 Centre St., to 
be 100’ x 175/, four stories bigh, built of brick and 
Bedford limestone, have composition roof, steam 
heating, and cost $50,000. 

Durham, N. C.—A site has been purchased for the 
erection of a $40,000 city-hal). 

Eastlake, Ala.—A new brick school-honse, two 
stories high and costing $15,000, will so: n be erected 
from plans by J. W. Golucke & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Faribault, Minn.—Charles Bassford, architect, 
has completed plans for rebuilding the Catholic 
Chureh. Rev. Father Slavin, pastor. Cost com- 
plete, about $20,000. 

Fort Smelling, Minn.— Plans are being made by 
Major Pond, Minneapolis, for new buildings at this 
place. The improvements will cost about $250.0(0, 
and include new barracks, officers’ quarters, drill- 
hall, ete. 

Glenside, Pa. — Final plans are being prepared in 
the office of Schermerborn & Reinhold, 430 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, for the new club-house for the 
Glenside Country Club. It will be a three-story 
stone structure of attractive design and contain 
the latest improvements and appliances, 








677,984. Hinee.—John G. Herbst, Port Chester, 


a. 


nasium for the Bowdoin College, to cost $100,000. 


(Continued on page xii.) 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


For sale at retail by all the principal dealers 
in the New England and Middle States. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
and we will inform you of the nearest dealer 
handling Redwood Lumber. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Telephone, Main 1911. Room 409, Exchange Blidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD 
DOORS 
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Stained or Natural. Alli regular sizes in stock. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
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Re “Topical Architecture.” 


APPLAUSE ‘rice 


ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 


(" MASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” 


Boston, Mass.] 


Represents one of the very best means for com- 


parative study. 


F. W. CHAwpLer, 
Professor of Architecture, 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 772.) 


You have struck the keynote of what, developed, 
must prove of immense value. 


Setu J. Temp ce, 


Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


(“SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY,” New York.) 


The “‘ Topical Architecture’’ is precisely what 
students and practitioners have alike been neediog 
and sighing for for no one knows how many years. 


A. D. F. Hamutn, 


Adjunct Professor of Architecture. 


| (‘HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Cambridge, Mass.) 


This scheme seems to me to be an admirable one. 


1. LANGForD WARREN, 


Professor of Architecture, Lawrence 
Scientific School, Harvard University. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,” PAdZa., Pa.) 


men. 





The scheme embodied in your ‘‘ Topical A rchi- 
tecture’’ is most welcome, because it presents this 
great abundance of illustrations properly classified 
for immediate reference. 


Warren P. Larrp, 
Professor of Architecture. 


("SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY,” Syracuse, NV. Y.] 
Should find its way into the reference-room of 

every public library, as well as into the draughting- 

rooms of the architects, and the studies of cultured 


Epowin H. Gaaaein, 
Professor of Architecture, 


College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 
(“COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY,” Ztaca, NV. Y.] 


I have looked over the plates of “‘ Topical A rchi- 
tecture’? and think the idea excellent. 


A.ex. B. Trowsripcr, 
Professor in Charge. 
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LLIBRIDGE, N. Y., 27-215. 


L 


OF NEW YORK, 


European Office: London 


American Bridge Company 
Engineers and Contractors. 


BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, ROOFS, TRUSSES. 
Structural Steel and Iron. 


Steel Frame Work for Factories, Sheds, Public Markets, Power Houses, Etc. 
General Offices: 100 Broadway, N. Y. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Geshen, Ind.— Patton, Fisher & Miller, 115 Monroe 
St., Chicago, Ill., are preparing plans for the Car- 
negie Library, to cost $25,000. It is to be built of 
Bedford stone, one-story and basement, 46’ x 73’, 
with red tile roof. 

Greenfield, Mass.—A fine modern residence, to 
cost $15,000, will soon be erected for Geo. E. Rogers, 
Esq , from plans in preparation by E. C. & G. C. 
Gardner, architects, Springfield. 

Jacksonville, Fla.— The Dyal-Upchurch Invest- 
ment Co. is about to build a five-story brick and 
stone office-building, 76’ x 105’, at Bay and Main 
Sts. Architects,Golucke & Klutho. Cost, $75,000. 

A vote has been taken in favor of issuing $100,000 
bonds for the erection of a court-house, jail, clerk’s 
office, etc. 

Jeffersonville, Ga.— The Manley Mfg. Co., of 
Atlanta, has received the contract for erecting a 
court-house and jail for $25,000. 

Joplin, Mo.— Andrew Carnegie has offered this 
city $40,000 for a public library. 

Leighton, Pa.—The Zion Reformed Church will 
erect a $20,000 edifice. 

Lincoln, Neb.—St. Paul’s M. E. Society will erect 
a $48,000 church. J. E. Miller, J. A. Adams, H. K. 
Burket, committee. 

Marquette, Mich.— The contract for tle erection 
of the Normal School-building from plans by 
Chariton, Gilbert & Demar has been awarded to 
Lipsett & Sinclair, of Sault Ste. Marie, at $28,215. 

Miles City, Mont.— Andrew Carnegie will donate 
$10,000 for a library building. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — The Reformed Hebrew con- 
gregation contemplate erecting a large brick and 
stone chureh to replace the present building on 5th 
Ave. §, and 10th St.; estimated cost, $20,000. 

Montreal, Que.— Andrew Carnegie has offered this 
city $150,000 for a public library. 

New York, N. ¥Y.—The Buttrick Publishing Co. 
will erect a ten-story fireproof building on Spring 
St., northwest corner of Macdouga!l St. and eatend- 
ing to Vandam St., from plans by Horgan & Slat- 
tery, 1 Madison Ave. The property fronts 118 6” 
on Macdougal St., 79’ 8’ on Spring St., and extends 
214’ to Vandam St., where it has a frontage of 68’ 
10’, 

Ibe contract for the erection of the twelve-story 
hotel for the Woman’s Hotel Co. has been awarded 
to the Louis Weber Building Co. The new build- 
ing will be located at 29 E, 29th St., the plot being 
75’ x 197 6”. Robert W. Gibson, 76 William St., 
architect. Estimated cost, $350,000. 

James Brown Lord, 160 Fifth Ave., will prepare 
plans for a three-story brick and stone building for 
the New York Public Library Association, 40 La- 
fayette P). 

Philadelphia, Pa.—John T. Windrim, 1107 Walnut 
St., is at work on plans for a fifteen-story office- 
building, 50’ x 145’, to be erected by the Commopn- 
wealth Title Insurance & Trust Co., at 12th and 
Chestnut Sts., at a cost of $450,000. Henry M. 
Dechert is president of the company. 

Plans for the new University of Pennsylvania 
gymnasium, to be located at 33d and Locust Sts., 
have been completed by Architects Frank Miles 
Day & Brother. They show a building, 100’ x 250’, 
whose estimated cost is about $350,000. A large 
amount of money has already been subscribed for 
the erection of the gymnasium. 

Wilson Bros. & Co. are designing a large apart- 
ment-house to be built in West Philadelphia. 
Estimated cost is $500,000. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— William Witherow, proprietor 
of the Hotel Duquesne, will erect an eight-story 
fireproof apartment-house, on plot 100’ x 180’, on 
Forbes St., near Moorwood Ave., East End, at a 
cost of $300,000. George Orth & Bros. are the ar- 
chitects 

The contract for the new court exchange build- 
ing of the Central District Printing & Telegraph 
Co. has been awarded to Henry Shenk, 900 Lewis 
Block, at about $75,000. 

William A. Berger will erect a four-story brick 
business block, at a cost of $60,000. 

The contract for erecting the new Second United 
Presbyterian Church was awarded to Hays, Sefton 
& Co., Allegheny. J. L. Beatty, 146 Sixth St., 
architect. Kev. D. S. Littell, pastor of the churcb. 
It will cost $100,000. 

Plans are being made by U. J. L. Peoples, Times 
Building, for a hotel to be built on S. Negley Ave., 
Shadyside. The building will be ten stories high, 
and cost $600,000. 

T. D. Evans has completed plans for a $25,000 
brick and stone residence, 43’ x 71’,on Negley Ave., 
for Richard R. Bennett, 103 Smitbfield St. 

F. J. Osterling, Times Building, has completed 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
plans for the building for the Colonial Trust Co., 
to cost $100,000. Booth & Finn will have charge of 
the construction. 

Pittston, Pa.—A $40,000 fireproof Y. M. C. A. 
Building will be built in this city from plans by 
B. A. Crowther. 

Racine, Wis.— Andrew Carnegie offers $50,000 for 
the erect on of a library building. 

Reading, Pa. — Plans and specifications have been 
completed in the office of Paul A. and Seymour 
Davis, architects, 907 Walnut St., Philadelphia, for 
the Colonial Trust Company’s building. The new 
structure will be nine stories high, 60’ x 72’, and 
cost in the neighborhood of $150,000. 

Rochester, N. Y.— Thomas W. Finucane, 3 Elton 
Pl., was awarded the contract, at $175,000, for 
ereeting the new high school. 

Corpus Church congregation will erect a $60,000 
building. Rev. D. J. Curran, rector. 

Rockland, Me.—The Bay Point Hotel has been 
purchased by the Ricker Bros., of Poland Springs, 


who will in the immediate future make extensive | 


improvements and alterations, to cost about $40,- 
000. 


Rutland, Vt.— John F. Germain, 13 Liberty Ave., 
has received the contract for repairing the city- 
hall for $24,765. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.— The contract for erecting 
the main building of the State Agricultural College 
has been awarded to Bowman, Hodder & Co., at 
$44,847. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.— J. C. Teague, architect, 
has prepared plans for the proposed St. James 
Episcopal Church. It will be of stone and will cost 
about $20,000. 

Shamokin, Pa.—T. P. Reitmayer, of Williamsport, 
is preparing plans for a three-story hall to be built 
on Independence St. for the Knights of Columbus. 


Sheridan, Pa.—A $15,000 M. E. Church is to be 
built. Rev. W. D. Sloane. 


Superior, Wis.— Carl] Worth, architect, has been 
awarded the commission in the competition for 
plans for the Carnegie library building; cost, $50,- 
000. 

\ 

Taunton, Mass. — Pians are in preparation for the 
proposed new Y. M. C. A. Building to cost about 
$15,000, and the site of the old Winslow church has 
been selected for the location. 


Tuscola, 11l.—J. M. Deal, Lincoln, is preparing 
plans for a $15,000 stone church for the Presby- 
terian congregation. 


Walpole, Mass.—Andrew Carnegie has offered 
$15,000 to the town fora public library building if 
the town will subscribe $5,000 for that purpose, 
together with a site and $1,500 annually for main- 
taining the same. 


Wardenclyffe. L. 3., N. ¥.— Nikola Tesla, the 
electrician, will establish a plant here which will 
be the principal station of his system of wireless 
telegraphy. The plant, when completed, will cost 
about $150,000. The land comprises 200 acres, 
and a number of buildings will be erected, the 
largest of which will be 100 feet square. Mr. Tesla 
has closed the contract for the erection of the 
buildings and plant. 

Weyauwega, Wis. — Architects Van Ryn & De 
Gelleke, Merrill Building, Milwaukee, are prepar- 
ing plans for a school, to be erected here. It will 
be brick, two stories high, furnace heat, stone 
foundation, and cost $20,000. 

White Haven, Conn. — Architect Addison Hutton, 
of Philadelphia, has been selected to prepare the 
plans and specifications for the Free Hogpita) for 
Poor Consumptiveer, to be built at this place. The 
structure when completed w:)] cost about $50,(00. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— New Utrecht Ave., cor. 56th St., 
five-st’y bk. store & flat. 65’ x 88’, slag roof, steam 


heat; $42,(00; o., S. J. Weinberg, 240 Fifth Ave.; 


a., H. Emslie, 675 President St. 
Kansas City, Mo.— Froadway, Nos, 1012-16, seven- 
at’y st., bk. & terra-cotta apartment-hotel, 67’ x 
107’, arranged for 42 suites; $25,000: o., E)mer and 
Chas. Williams; a., John W. McKecknie, N. Y. 
Life Building. 
CHURCHES. 

New York, N. ¥.— West End Are., cor. 87th St., 
one-st’y & base. stone-front church & parish-bouse, 
76’ 5’ x 100’, slate roof; $80,000; o., Church cf St. 
Ignatius, 43 W. 39th St.; a., Chas. C. Haigbt, 111 
Broadway. 

Oak Park, 111.— St. & granite church, 70’ x 160’; 

$50,000; o., First Presbyterian Society; b., George 


j 
| 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 


feel Beams >. 


deep. 
ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 


NEW YORK OFFICB . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, Ne. 31 State Street. 





Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 
Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, ~- OHIO 



















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Churches Continued.) 
Moulton Co, Chicago; a., W. G. Williamsen, 153 
La Salle St., Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Leonard St., bet. Boerum & Mc- 
Kibben Sts., four-st’y & bare. school, 60’ x 2( 0’, slag 
roof, hot-air heating; $200.000; 0., City of New 

Age a., OC. B. J. Snyder, 591th St. & Park Ave., 


ay. 


HOSPITALS. 

New Bedford, Mages. — Clark’s Point, two-st’y bk. 
& st. hospital, 37’ x 70’; $17,(00; o., City; a., Sam’ 
C. Hunt; not let. 

HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. — Sydney St., nr. Savin Hill Ave., 
Ward 20, two-st’y fr. dwell., 27’ x 45’, pitch roof, 
furnace; $4,500; o., S. S. Philips; b., Philip Le 
Blanc, 17 Drury St., Roxbury. 

Weld Hili St., No. 39, Ward 23, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
27’ x 45’, pitch roof, bot water; $4,500; o., Catharine 
McDonald, 37 Weld St.; a., Mollard & Beoth, 108 
Dudley St., Roxbury. 

Fisher Ave., nr. Estey St., Ward 19, three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 24’ x 43/, flat roof, stoves; $5,(00; o., J. 
Seannell; b., P. M. Moore, 37 Ellingewccd St., 
Roxbury. 

Hampstead Road, nr. South St., Ward 23, two 2}- 
st’y fr. dwells., 26’ x 50’, pitch roofs, furnaces; 
$11,000; o. & b., Geo. Bulley, 72 Clarkson St. 

Lawn St., nr. Hayden St., Ward 19, three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 27’ x 52/, flat roof, stoves; $4,500; o., Mrs. D. 
J. Burker; b., Alex Fraser, 26 Wenham St., Jamaica 
Plain; a., Rob’t A. Watson 

Chester St., Ward 25, two-st’y fr. dwell., 20” x 38’, 
pitch roof, hot water; $5,000; o., Nellie G. Biren- 
nan; b., C. 8. Allen, 

Conant St., Nos. 4-8, Ward 19, 3 three-st’y fr. 
dwells., 29’ x 43’, flat roofs, stoves; $12,(00; ©o., 
Mary A. Norton; b., Wm. Tobin, 32 Perkins St.; 
a., Rob’t A. Watson. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.—£. Twel/th St., nr. Bever!y Road, 
2}-st’y fr. dwell., 26’ 6” x 42/, shingle roof, steam 
heat; $7,000; o., F. E. Moore, 168 Seventh Ave.; 4., 
J.C. Walsh, 127 Liberty Ave. 

Washington Ave., nr. De Kalb Ave., three-st’y 
bk. dwell., 17’ 6/’ x 60’; $12,000; o., H. C. Heissen- 
buttel, 252 Lafayette Ave.; a., T. Bennett, 198 
Fifty-thira St. 

Keap St., nr. §. 2d St., three-st’y bk. store & 
dwell., 22/ x 54’ 6/7, gravel roof; $6,2(0; o., H. 
Strangmeyer, on premises; a., A. Wieclert, 179 
Boerum St. 

E. Twelfth St., cor. Slocum P1., 2}-#t’y fr. dwell,, 
26’ x 44’ 6’, shingle roof; $6,300; o., Amy E. Grat- 
tan, 494 Thirteenth St.; a., H. Grattan. 
ark Pl., or. Brooklyn Ave., 7 three-st’y & base. 

bk. dwells., 18’ 9/" x 4>/, gravel 100f, steam heat; 
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PUBLISHED TO-DAY 


“ITALIAN RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS” 


PRICE, $10.00 


American Architect and Building News Co. 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Houses Contunued.) 
$70,000; o., Emma Hagedorn, 227 Thirteenth St.; 
a., H. G. Dangler, 644 Vanderbilt Ave. 

E. Sixteenth St., nr. Avenue B, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
36’ x 39/ 6, steam heat; $5,500; 0., E. Dierkman, 
Linden Boulevard, nr, Flatbush Ave.; a., J. S. 
Kennedy, Temple Bar. 

Flatbush Ave., ur. Regent Pl., three-st’y bk. store 
& dwell., 28’ 6" x 51’; $5,000; o., C. P. Skelton, 296 
Sixth Ave.; a., H. L. Spicer, 326 Fifty-sixth St. 

Park Pl., nv. Washington Ave., three-st’y bk. 
dwell., 19’ x 58’; $5,500; o., W. H. Nofir, 750 Wash- 
ington Ave.; a., B. Driesler, 1432 Flatbush Ave. 











PROPOSALS. 





UILDINGS. 
[At Rochester, N. Y.)} 
Sealed bids are wauted until August 21, for con- 
structing reception, infirmary, kitchen and connect- 
ing corridor and chronic disturbed and employes 
buildings at the Rochester State Hospital. FRED- 
ERICK COOK, president board of managers. oan 


BLIO HALL. 
s [At Bellevue, O.) 


Bids are wanted August 31 for the construction 
of a publie hall, M. J. CALLAHAN, village clk. 





PROPOSALS. 


OSPITAL. 
[At Patton, Cal.] 
Bids are wanted August 26 for the erection ofa 
ward building for the Southern California State Hos- 
pital. John Morton,sec’y. THOS. A. LEWIS, pres. 
1238 
OSPITAL. 
[At St. Joseph, Mo.) 
The Board of Managers of the State Hospital for 
Insane No. 2 has rejected all bids August 2 for the 
new buildings to be erected at that institution. New 
bids will be received. 1338 


ONSTRUCTION, ETC. 
(At Fort Williams, Me.]} 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, for constructing one 
barrack, also heating, plumbing and electric wiring 
same, will be received here until 22 M., eastern 
time, August 27,1901. Information furnished on 
application. LEROY T HILLMAN, Q. M. 1338 


EWERS. 

[At Washington, D.C.) 
Office of the Commissioners, D. C., Washington, 
D.C. Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until 12 o’clock M.. August 31, 1901, for con- 
structing sewers in the District of Columbia. Specifi- 
cations and blank forms of proposals may be obtained 
at this office. HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, JOHN 
W. ROSS, LANSING H. BEACH, commissioners, 

D.C, 1338 








PROPOSALS. 





OWER-HOUSE AND EQUIPMENT. 
[Atnew Capitol for the State of Minnesota.) 


St. PAUL, MINN., August 6, 1901. 


Sealed proposals in duplicate will be received at 
the office of the Board of State Capitol Commis- 
sioners, No. 512 Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn., 
until 12 o'clock noom on the 24th day of Sep- 
tember, 1901, for all labor and material required 
for the mechanical equipment and power-house for 
the new State capitol building at St. Paul, Minn., 
including power house and tunnel, boilers and me- 
chanical appliances, electric-generator plant, electric 
wiring, plumbing, heating and ventilating, and 
elevators in accerdance with the drawings and speci- 
fications, which may be seen at the office of the 
Board and at the architect’s offices on and after 
August 6, 1901. Copies of said drawings and speci- 
fications may be obtained from Cass Gilbert, archi- 
tect, No. 524 Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn., 
or Room 704 Constable Building, 111 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, upon payment of the cost of such repro- 
ductions, and a deposit of $100, such deposit to be 
returned to the bidder upon return of the drawings 
and specifications. Each bid must be accompanied 
by a certified check for a sum not less than $5,000, 
payable to the order of said Board, as a guarantee of 
good faith. The right is reserved to reject any and 
all bids and to waive any defect or informality in any 
bid, if it be deemed in the interest of the State to do 
80. Proposals received after the time stated wil! be 
returned to the bidders. Proposals must be made on 
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[“4 Hit, a Palpable Hit !”| —HAMLET. 





“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE.” 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details.— Published Monthly. — $3.00 per year. 


Applause from the Profession. 


Ar.incTon, N. J. Ev Paso, Trex. 
THE issues of “ Zopical Architecture” are very satisfactory AM pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” 
and I must congratulate you thereon. scheme of publication good. 
FRANKLIN L, 


and consider your 
EDWARD KNUZELL. 
NAYLOR. 

Granp Raprips, Micu. 


3 IN :, Mo. 74° 9 , 
Fessuemen, 5 I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” is a most useful publica 


WE have, so far, found it a very interesting and attractive 


publication, and, according to the scheme as laid out for the 
future, it will probably be one of much use to the profession. 
Wyatt & NOLTING. 
IAM much pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and think 
it will be of considerable service to the architectural profession. 
‘ Benj. B. OWENS. 
Boston, Mass. 


- Topi al Architecture” 


tion, and will make a valuable addition to the office library. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMSON 


THE numbers thus far received have been very practical 
and interesting and cannot help but be useful to the pro- 
fession. H. A, CREAGER. 


HARTFORD, Vr. 
Ir certainly makes a collection of plates well worth the 
price of publication. LouIs SHELDON NEWTON. 


SORES a mee 


anagrers 








exactly the form which makes the plates 
practic al value. hal 


BripGEerort, Conn. 


is extremely valuable in my judg- 
ment and I should be sorry to be without it. 


It comes in 
accessible and of 
H. BLACKALL. 


A VERY useful publication and bound to be a success. 


H. 


I FIND “ Zopical Architecture” excellent 


RICHARD 


Burra.o, N. Y. 


WE consider the issues of “ Zopical Architecture” 
able reference work in a convenient and easily accessible form. 


} 


A. Howe, Jr. 
at the price. tecture 


D. ANABLE. 


a valu- 


LansinG & BEIERL, 


Cepar Rapips, Ia. 


Wz= think that the systematic arrangement of various sub- 
jects as planned in your “ Zopicel Architecture” 


satisfactory and profitable work to own. 
JOSSELYN 


‘ 


Cuicaco, I11 


THI 

ture.’ A. G. 
CincinnaTi, O 

We think well of “7Zofical Architecture” 


will prove useful to us. 


far I am fairly well pleased with 


I REGARD 


will be a very the profession. 


& TAYLOR Co. 
Architecture” 
“Topical Archi- 


ZIMMERMAN, “ Topical 


I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” 


“Topical Architecture” as a 
for myself and also for my son, who is just starting in to learn 


Architecture” 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
will succeed. 
C. A. WALLINGFORD, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


For the draughtsman particularly does “ Zopfical Archt- 
promise much. 
and well-selected working material. 
lication of photographs 
objects is highly commendable. 
man a good library on the installment plan, 
value of which it is now hard to judge. 


It will give him, cheaply, classified 
The simultaneous pub 
and scale-drawings of the same 
It is giving the draughts 
the ultimate 


BEN]. LUBSCHEZ 


useful periodical 
G. GARVEY. 


Miiwavuker, Wis, 


JUDGING by the numbers I have already received, “ 7opica/ 
will be a very serviceable work. 


CHARLES FirzGERALp. 


gives promise 


of being useful. 


Illustrations are increasing so rapidly that a digest of sub 


think it 


and office use. 


S. HANNAFORD & SONS 


CLEVELAND, O. 


‘ yf 4 Ls ~” 
lopical Architecture 
I 


aughting-room., 


ibrary and « 


will prove a valuable adjunct toa 


I FIND the 
interesting. 


excellent one. 


R. Rosenstock & Co, 


COLUMBIA, 5S. CU. 


WE are 


clure 


very much pleased with 
which reached 
rf the greatest usefulness. 


have 


WILSON 


Detroit, Micu. 
subscribing to 
practically an architectural library « 
plan F. ¢ 


It seems that 


buying 


East Sr. Lours, It. 
I CONSIDER * 
period 


us so 


“ Topical 


-ARL 


issues of “ Zopical Architecture” 
The scheme of the publication I think a most 


jects of some standard dimension is becoming necessary for 


Ferry & CLAs. 


Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 


exceedingly 
H. B. CLEMENT, 


NewsurGu, N. Y. 


\ Your present effort is the best I have yet seen. 


the issues of * Zofpical 


far, and we find 


FREDERICK N,. SNEED. 


New Haven, Conn. 


JupGinG by the few numbers of the publication that I 


& EDWARDs. 


Architecture” 1s 
mn the installment 
POLLMAR. 


I AM of the opinion that 
present plan will be a valuable publication and useful to 


have received, it will be a useful publication. 


L. W. ROBINSON, 


New Rocneure, N. Y. 


“ Topical Architecture” on its 


both practising architects and students, 


Topical Architecture” a valuable architectural 
al, and will say that with careful selection of subjects 
will make an invaluable library for an architect’s office. 


A. B. FRANKEL. 


I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” 


FreD E. WINTER. 

New York, N. Y. 

a good publication 
Cass GILBER'1. 








PROPOSALS. 


printed forms which will be furnished by the Board 
and must be enclosed ia envelopes, sealed and marked 
“Proposals for mechanical equipment and power- 
house for new Minnesota State capitol at St. Paul,” 
and addressed to the Board of State Capito] Commis- 
sioners. For the Board of State Capito! Commission- 
ers. CHANNING SEABURY, Vice-president. } 


38 


ONSTRUCTION. 
{At Philadelphia, Pa.} 
Philadelphia Depot, Q. M. Department, 1428 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sealed proposals, in tripli. | 
cate, will be neceived here until 11 o’clock.A. M., | 
Friday, August 30th, 1901, for the construction 
of a four-story fireproof storehouse (brick), at Schuy]- 
kill Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. Blanks for proposals, 
with circular to bidders, will be furnished upon 
application. Envelopes containing proposals to be 
endorsed “Propotals for Construction,” and ad- 
dressed to COL. JOHN V. FUREY, Asst. Qr. Mr. | 
General, U. 8. Army. 1338 





Treasary Department, Office Snnervising Architect, | 
Washingwn, D. U., August 9, 1901. Sealed proposals 


PROPOSALS. 


will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. Mm. 
on the 16th day of September, 1901, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus, 
electric wiring and conduits) of the U. 8. Post-oftice 
at Batte, Montana, in accordance with drawings and 
specitication, copies of which may be had at this 
office, or at the office of the Postmaster at Butte, 
Montana, at the discretion of the Supervising Archi- 
tect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Ar- 
chitect. 1339 
map ery ees 
{At Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Bids for the power-house and sub-station equip- 


| ments, amounting to about 3,000 K. W. capacity, 


consisting of engines, generators, boilers, piping, 
transformers, rotaries, switchboards, ete., for the 


| Pittsburgh, MeKeeaport & Connellsville Railway Co., 


are requested. P.ans and specifications may be ob- 


| tained by request at the office of Westinghouse, 


Church, Kerr & Co., Engineers, No, 26 Cortlandt St., 
New York, on and after Angust 15th, 1901. Bids 
must be addressed to M. R. MCADOO, General Man- 
ager. and muat be submitted before noor on Wed- 
nesday, September 4th, 1901, at the office of the 





PROPOSALS. 


Railway Co., Room No. 1001, Bank for Savings Built} 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1339 


JUMPING-STATION. 
[At Washington, D.C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the cflice of 
the commissioners of the District of Columbia until 
12 o'clock noon on September 21, 1901, for con- 
structing a pumping-station building on Trumtu)l 
St., northwest, between Ist and 4th Sts., Washing- 
top, D. C., for the water department of the District 
of Columbia. A deposit of $10,000 will be required 
with each bid as a guarantee that contract will be 
entered into if awarded. HENRY B. F. MACFAR- 
LAND et al., commissioners, D.C, 1329 


TEAM PLANT, ETC. 
[At Washington, D.C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the commissioners until 12 M. Saturday, Sep- 
tember 21, 1901, for furnishing and erecting a 
steam-generating equipment, sieam-piping, etec., at 
the Trumbull Street pumpipg-station, Wash ngton, 
D.C. HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND ef al., commis- 
sioners, D. C. 1338 
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MINERAL WOOL 0m 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory 


and History of Cohesive 


Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 





THE 


ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Artin European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America, 


THE DIAL 

“Tne Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

“Tne Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Tue ARtist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 

e. Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 


sions.” 


BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 

“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 








NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 

1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
q ROOFING DUCK. 


Cc. H. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
1235 State St., 
| Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


Park Row Building, New York. 
85 Water St., Boston. 


"WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., New York. 
‘176 Federal St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 
“ Prepared in Conformity with the 
sé Best Standards of Practice, and 
Ae Recommended to its [embers by 
“ the Boston Society of Architects, 
was .. 





se mc F LEE, 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- 1895... 


Secrion 1. No Member should enter into 

a in any form or degree, with any 
uilder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract sy as “owner.” 


SECTION 4. No Member shoud guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
. 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than bya notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

~ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

7 

SecTIon 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

. 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

Section 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept weak to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention, 

+ 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

7 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

*. 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 

“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 

bearer has the professional knowledge and 

natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 

practice as to forward the cause of profes- 

sional education and render all possible help 





to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
11 Broadway, New York. 


For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger’s.. 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 





Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 








WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Send for our booklet *‘A NEW IDEA IN Gor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
METAL CEILINGS,"’ —’tis free. wood Avenues. oor, La Salle & Adams St, 
CHICAGO. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 


THE A. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUPACTURERS. 


Estimates given on application. 


Send for 
atalogue and Samples. 








PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


o———— OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





133-135... 
Centre Street, 
New York. 





Titiit 
Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








BOSTON AGENTS? 
WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 














Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


EstTasuisHep 1853. 





NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 


Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 





Polygon 
Conductor > 
Pipes | 
Won't Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 
gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 
Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 
The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Middletown, O. 


ct eeeenes + eames | 
THE 


Gorton Side-Feed Boilers 


Insure a warm building day and night 
in coldest weather. 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 
Mailed free. 


Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 



















GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street 77 Oliver Street Old Colony Building 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of «« Architectural Odds and Ends,’ 


40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 
American Architect and Building News Co. 
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CAPITALS (Carved). 


CREOSOTE STAINS. PILTER. 





ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O......... cove | O. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio | 8S. Cabot, Boston..............+++. +++ | Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. t 
ART METALWORK. CEMENT. CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. | .eeppoor MOORS 
ted Saylor Wire Oo., St. Louis, | Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(eow Rocheste . 
hgneeenehephthandsokeepadey (mon) Atlas Cement Co., New York....... " Catter Eity. Os. rH. ¥..... Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O 


aspeant. 


Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. 
New York Mastic Works, New York. 


ASPHALT ROOFING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. 

internat’i Sprinkler Co., Phila., 
BLINDS (Venetian). 

Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Bur- 

LingtOm, Vb.cccocrccccsccccccsccesses 

BLUE PRINTS. 


Moss, Chas. E., Boston..............++ 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 


onde seesanbenonbaens econunastand (eow) ries —_— 


BOILERS (Side-Feed). 

Gorton& Lidgerwood Co., New York. 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). 

Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. 


Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 





Thiele, E. New York........-+-+++00+- 


| CEMENT PAVING. 


Stamsen & Blome, Chicago, Ill....... 


CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR, 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
Dr rte 


| CONDUCTORS. 
American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cinvinnati, Ohio.........-.0+ eee eeee 

CONSERVATORIES. 


Lord & <-% e Oo., Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. ¥ 


CONTRACTING. 


& Construction Co., 
SE Ma onon.ce0s ccsenseegesse 
Rutaa, ee Boston paesoobenas 
Southard, Ee Beccvccccoccccccocccesess 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 
Rutan, William L., Boston...........+ 
CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage W orks, Boston. (cow) 





DEAFENING QUILT. 

Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass...... oes 
DECORATORS. 

L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... 
DOORS. 

Kinnear Mfg, Co., The, Columbus, O, 
DOORS (interior Finish). 

Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 
DRAUGHTSMAN, 

E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 
ELEVATORS, ETC. 

Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 

Whittier Machine Co., ‘Boston 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FAUCETS. 

Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... 
FILING DEVICES. 


Art Metal Constraction Co., James- 
wwn, N. ¥ 


Cee e eee eee ee eeee sewers 





FIREPROOFING. 

Johnson Co., E. V., Chicago, Il....... 
PIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York.........es000- 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston,.......... 
FLUSHOMETER. 

Kenney Co., The, New York.,........ 
FLUSH-VALVE. 

Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Il....... 
GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., New York 
GATES. 

Wn. R, Pitt, New York 
GRATES, ETC. 

Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York.... 
GREASE (Graphite). 

Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pitteb’g, Pa. 


